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editorial 


Tli0 present ■working papers for the Seminar on Primary and 
Work-Orieiited, Education are being brought out in tiic Tiiteraational 
Education Year. The range of the subjects being covered is nearly as 
large as the scope of the seirunar They have^ ho'w'ever, been prepared 
and, designed with a specific viewpoint Tlie purpose of the present 
publication is that it may form, a reference material for future 
scholars to carry out their researche.s and for tlie practising teacher,s it 
should contain sulhoient material for experimentation 

It is a truism that in India countles,s million,s go ndthout edu¬ 
cation The reasons are iiiunerou.s but one of tliem is this that 
education given to chikhen in most of our schools is irrelevant and 
uninteresting Some of the papers included liere tliroiv considorahlo 
light on this frohlom from all aspects—currioulnr, health, financial 
etc. In Tvhat they say may not look very nmv but ivhat v'c ,scelc 
today IS not novelty in thought but solemn dedication to a cause and 
eventual action. 

Tune and again few tiring,s have been repeatedly told. For 
instance, we have been told that education is an inve.stment, that 
education in order to he useful should be based on work and that work 
ishould not be far removed from reality; that without a set of proven 
values wo cannot accomplish much m a world of unreheved tonsion 
etc, A few papers have attempted to direct our attention to tlioso 
fundamental problems also. 

Other problems that the,so papers try to cover pertain to lang^ 
uage teaching, evaluation, simple yet highly advanced techniques 
of teaching viz , programmed learning, education of the handicapped, 
and scouting and training talented teachers. Two papers are based on 
actual research studies one trying to balance the other about the 
efficacy of pre-primary education. There are grounds to behove that 
both need re-study and re-vahdation of data. But in themselves they 
contain interesting pieces of information. Besides this there are 
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Pre-School Education: Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow 


Db. RAJ-ALAKSUMI MUBALIDlIAEAli?’* 


OEGANianD FBB-aoHOOL eduoatioji was unknow in India almost nptiU 
the end of the 19th oentujy It is aronnd this time that the European 
missionaries introduced the concept of kindergarten education for the 
first time. In the nineteen twenties the Nutan Bal kShikshan Sangh 
was set up in Maharashtra to work for the cause of Child Education 
especially at pre-school age, In the late nineteen thirties Madame 
Montessori visited India and gave a fillip to the cause of childhood educa¬ 
tion. Montessori schools and Montessori training courses sprang 
up all over the country, particularly in Madras, Maharashtra and Guja¬ 
rat. Giguhhai Badheka and Tarabai Modak in the western India and 
the Arundales in the south were some of the pioneers who took up 
Montessori Education. Since Independence the Government of India 
started taking more interest in early childhood education. The Cen¬ 
tral Social Welfare Board was set up and one of its aims was to promote 
Balwadi education m the country The Balasevika training program¬ 
mes were started after a while to train balwadi teachers. Several 
voluntary organisations stepped in to provide a momentum at this 
level of education. After twenty-three years of independence we have 
been able now to familiarize people with the concept and need of pre¬ 
school education Irrespective of the name such as , nursery school 
education, Montessori education, kindergarten education or balwadi 
education what parents wish is that their children in the age group of 3 
to 5 should be exposed to some form of organized education. 

Unfortunately, India has not been able to provide these opportuni¬ 
ties even to a small percentage of children in this age group. Only less 
tWn a million out of the total population of 38.6 million 3 to 6 year olds 
receive any kind of pre-school education. Yet the research studies 
indicate that the early years are most Crucial for the development of tbe 
child; that about 60% of the total intellectual development of the child 


• Header, DBF and FE, NOEET, New Delhi. 



is oomplebed by ago 4 and 30% by ago 8; that environment exorcises 
its maximum effect during tho earlier years and the oonaequonces of 
deprivation in the first five years of life are much greater than those of 
deprivation in the later years Thus it sho-ws that the level of ultimate 
development and achievement i» practically fixed by tho eacporienoea 
given during the early childhood. 

The majority of Indian children come from disadvantaged homos, 
Then parents are able to givo thorn, very little stimulation. Their 
language ability is poor as their vocahulary is Umitod. Tire language 
they haten to is mostly incorrect and tho opportunity that they get to 
express themselves is minimal. They hardly receive any encourage¬ 
ment for independent thinking or problem solving. It is such children 
who need compensatory education in schools but seldom do they 
succeed in having it, The net result therefore is that tho most crucial 
period of childhood during which development could be maximized is 
thus lost to the nation. 

Many of our children who come to class I enter sciiool without having 
developed any kind of readiness for schooling A study conducted by * 
the NGERT showed that in tho two groups of pre-school children who 
were tested, in Delhi, one drawn from tho urban nursery schools and 
the other drawn from tho rural areas of Delhi—unexposod to pre-sohool 
eduoationi the urban children were able to name all tho basio colours 
in the pre-sohool years whereas the rural children wore able to name 
only black; the rural children found extremely difficult to name pictures 
or even to tell the use of objects shown. Their concept of number wos 
also very poor Such children who are xthoroughly unprepared for 
schooling cannot he expected to meet the rigours of tho primary school 
and therefore it is no wonder that they either repeat the class or leave 
school altogether, 

Pre-sohool education thus should bo viewed from two angles ; 
(1) it provides maximum enrichment when development is at its fast¬ 
est and thus ensures optimization of development ; and (2) it reduces 
the percentage of wastage and stagnation at the primary stage. Erom 
both these angles , it is obvious that this stage of eduoation is important 
and tho need for expansion of such facilities is Immediate. But the 
problem is one of finding adequate resources, It is certainly a hurdle 
but to my mind not one wliich cannot bo overcome. Some aUooationi 
of coUr.se, will have to do diverted to it. Yet it need not be a stupend¬ 
ous expenditure. Ways and means could be thought of for reducing 
the cost of pre-sohool eduoation. Some of these could be ; 

(1) To devise equipments out of indigenous materials, which are 
easily available 

(2) To involve the community in tho endeavour and enlist their 
support m cash or kind for this movement 



(3) To train local women through short-term courses for toaolung 
the young children, whenever trained teachers are not avail¬ 
able. 

In this connection the experiments of the states of Tamil Nadu, 
Maharashtra and Eajasthan need particular mention. Tamil Nadu 
has successfully experimented with training local women as balwadi 
teachers, Maharashtra and Rajasthan are trying out the experiment 
of running pre-schools with the aid of teachers of class I. The duration 
of class I has been shortened in these states and teachers are required 
to spend the remainder of the time with pre-school children. 

If such methods are attempted elsewhere as well, the cost of pre- 
Bohool education should not he too prohibitive. Apart from the cost 
involved, there is another question that should he looked into, namely, 
the objective of pre-sohool education Very often one finds that it gets 
included under Social Welfare Programme and there seems to be ourtont 
a general opinion that pre-sohool education meaiw only child care plus 
some music and stones, On the other hand, there is a school of thought 
which holds that pre-sohool education means the teaching of the 
three R’s. It is essential that one takes a firm stand and declares that 
pro-sohool education is certainly not just child care, but neither does it 
aim at the teaching of the three R’s It should aim ot a programme 
which ensures the overall development of the child, physical, cognitive, 
social and emotional. Every opportunity should be availed of to widen 
the oiporienoes of children. What is important is to see that the child 
understands his environment. The cognitive component should cer¬ 
tainly he high considering the fact that inteheotual development is 
very fast at this stage. Opportunities to listen to good language, to 
Use language freely, to get a firm grip on pre-number concepts such as 
differentiating between big and small, thick and thin, seriating in terms 
of sizes, classifying in terms of shapes, forms, etc. should form the core 
of the curriculum. The other aspect that should also bo stressed is the 
development of desirable social attitudes and values To put it briefy, 
specialists in child development and pre-sohool education should he 
involved in plaiming adequately challenging programmes for the 
pre-sohoolers It is unwise to bracket pre-sohool education with social 
work or social welfare. 

The crux of any programme in education lies m teacher education. 
This holds true in pre-sohool education as well. In this respect the Edu¬ 
cation Commission had recommended the setting-up of Pre-sohool 
Development Centres in rural areas which should function as the train¬ 
ing centres for the rural women. It should not only undertake 
training but should also provide faeilities for parent and community 
education This recommendation is one with a great deal of potential 
and needs careful examination 



In view of the present probloni of inadeq^nato number of trained 
teachers, one raay plan mobile nursery schools. A fully equipped van 
with aU the necessary equipments and with one trained teacher may go 
and work in two or three villages for one or two hours and thus make 
pre-school education more accessible for a largo number of children. 

Kecont eicperimenta in otlier countries have shown that telovision is 
a very effective medium for pre-sohool education In view of the pro¬ 
posed operation of satellite TV network, India should soon have 
enormous potentiahtics for expanding to set up a small cell devoted to 
the planning and preparing of TV programmes for chilclren. Such TV 
programmes should cater to the needs of a large number of children. 

Thus there are ways and means of expanding facilities for pro -school 
education. One need not have the misconception that it is oxhorbitant- 
ly expensive. "What is immediately important is careful planning of 
programmes and the preparation of teachers. A fully trained pro-school 
teacher should receive as much remuneration as a trained jiriraary 
teacher, If this is ensured it should attract more talented teachers to 
pre-school education. In areas where trained teachers are not easily, 
available, we may employ local women after exposing them to Boris 
minimum training. At the same time opportunities should be made 
available to those women to improve their qualifications, if they sO 
desired, so that in course of time they get themselves fully trained and 
become eligible for higher remuneration. With adequate support fi:om 
the community it should not be too difficult to make pre-sohool 
education available to the rest of the millions of children who could not 
otherwise obtain it. 



Effectiveness of Kindergarten Education 


De K, G. Desai* 


Pioblem 

Comparisoji of levels of achievements in academic subjects and of 
developmental tasks of primary school pupils who have attended a 
kindergarten school for two years before joining primary schools with 
those who have not 

Introduction 

Pre-primary education has been flourishing in India these days. 
Because of the influence of Madame Montessori who lived in India during 
the Second World War, Balwadis or Balmandirs had a good start in 
Gujarat particularly Gijubhai Badheka in Bhavnagar championed 
the cause of pre-primary education in this part of the country and as a 
result kindergarten schools of two years’ duration were estabhshed in 
many cities of Gujarat as early as in the thirties and have gone on 
multiplying. There is hardly any town of 10,000 population which 
does not have a kindergarten school at present and many villages of 
1000 population also have one The statistics given in the Kothari 
CommiBsion report are perhaps, a gross underestimate because there are 
a number of kindergarten schools which are not registered anywhere 
It is diflBcult to collect statistics of unregistered institutions, but it is 
possible that they might outnumber the registered ones at least in 
this part of the country. 

Most of the Balwadis, however, are poorly staffed and ill-managed. 
Their usual function is to keep children engaged for about four hours a 
day in some sort qf activity so as to free their parents from their burden. 
However, it must be said to the credit of the educated parents that they 
have felt the need for some sort of pre-primary education for their 
children. Many of them feel that the State should undertake the respon- 
sibihty of runmng pre-primary schools. The Kothari Commission has 

* Professor of Bduoation, University School of Psychology, Education & 
Philosophy, Gujarat p^niversity, Ahmedabad. 
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considered this view but has reoommendod that the estabhslunent and 
conduct of those schools bo left mainly to private enterprises at present 
because of the paucity of adequate rosouroes and other priorities like 
primary education 

This question needs to be solved academically, however. If 
pre-primary education is effective in building the foundation of .education 
or in motivating tho child for effective study later on, it should be 
the responsibility of the state to make adequate provision for it since 
there is no better investment of nation’s resources than that in educa¬ 
tion. If. however, pre.primary education is not effective in preparing 
a good foundation for further education, it should he loft entirely to the 
private enterprise of local authorities to provide for it. 

The present investigator wanted to find out an answer to this 
question and therefore planned an experimental study desoribcd here 
under ■ 


Hypothesis to be Tested 

In order to pin-point the study the following hypothesis was put 
forward : 


The levels of achievement in academic subjects and of developmental 
tasks to be learnt during the primary school of tho pupils who 
have attended a kindergarten school for two years are no better than 
those of the pupils who have not attended a kindergarten school 
before joining the primary school. 


In setting up this hypothesis the investigator is of the opinion that 
tho things to be learnt during the primary school need a certain maturity 
and any sohoohng before the ohildren attain this maturity goes in 
vain. If this hypothesis is correct, those children who have had the 
benefit of kindergarten schooling for two years should not show better 
aohiBVement iu primary school subjects than those who have not 
had it 


It is very obvious that if the achievement of children reading in the 
first grade of the primary school is studied, those with kindergarten 
education shall show better progress than those without it . It was, 
therefore, thought advisable to study the relative achievement of 
both types of ohildren when they reached grade IV, so that those who 
joined primary school directly may get enough time to catch up with 
those of the other type. Grade IV is the stage when children oan be 
subjocted to objective testing. aiQdren below that level usually do 
not take tests properly. Moreover, three years’ period is not long 
enough to wipe out the effect of two years’ pre-primary education, 
if any ,And if two years’ kindergarten schooling does not have appre- 
ciable effect on pupil’s learning for a period of three or four years, 
th.6n th.at schooling la of not much lise. 
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Pkn and Prooednre 

It was planned to set up two groups of pupils studying in grade 
IV matched one to one on the basis of IQs and to administer aohievo- 
ment tests in language, social studies, science and mathematics and to 
compare their average scores on these tests. For other develop¬ 
mental tasks, it Avas planned to get the personality ratings by the 
teachers who had come in close contact with these pupils and to 
compare averages of the tv^o groups. 

As per this plan, the following procedure was adopted ; 

1 Five primary schools of good standard having their on n kind¬ 
ergarten classes of two years attached to them were selected 
for the investigation. One more primary school which has no 
kindergarten classes attached was also selected for the iiurpose. 

2, Two lists of pupils studying in grade IV in these schools (i) who 
had two years of education in the kingergarten class, and 
(u) who did not have kindergarten education were prepared. 

In the five schools ivith kindergarten classes attached to them, 
only those pupils who had attended londergarten classes of the respect¬ 
ive school were selected This was done to eliminate teacher, school 
and environment variables and to ensure that all chilclron had the 
same teachers to teach them and the same typo of environment 

In the sixth school which had no kindergarten classes of its oivn, 
the group consisted of pupils who had attended all sorts of halwadis 
and were taught by different teachers This was done to study the 
effect of teacher, school and environment variables 

3. All pupils of the two groups were administered J.M, Shah’s 
Gujarati adaptation of Stanford-Binet 1960 revision. Tliis is a 
recently adapted intelhgenoe test standardized on Ahmedabad 
population. 

4 Two groups of pupils (i) having kindergarten education, and 
(li) not having any kmdergarten education were set up in 
each of the six schools matched one to one on the basis of IQs. 

5 Pour achievement tests in Gujarati, Social Studies, Science and 
Arithmetic covering the now syllabus introduced this year in 
grade IV, were constructed and standardized. A personality 
rating scale covering the remaining testable developmental 
tasks was prepared 

6, The four achievement tests and a handwriting scale standardiz¬ 
ed by the present investigator were administered to pupils 
of both the groups and their individual scores on the teats 
were obtained, The peraonahty rating scale was explained to 
the teachers who had come in close contact with the pupils 
and they rated the individual pupils on the scale. 
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7. Means and standard deviations of the two matched groups 
m all the sir schools were calculated. The SEs of the difference 
between the means of the two groups wore calculated and the 
significance of the diflbrenoo was tested by the ‘t’ test. 

The Sample 

Table 1 shows the schools selected for_ the investigation and the 
total number of pupils of the two categories in each of these schools 
as also the number of pupils matched one to one in the two groups. 

TAni/B 1 

Schools and the Sample of Subjects of the Investigation 


of the School 


No. of pupils whom 
intelliffttnoe test was 
admtntslersd 


(Group A 
.(with K.O.J 


Group B 
(without 
K.G.) 


Sample for experiment 

~Sroup A Cfroup A 
(xrilh K.O.) (without 
JCO.) 


1. Nootan Vidyalaya. 2fl J6 16 is 

2. Navohetan Primary 17 13 10 10 

Soboo] 

3. XXnnati Kumar Mandir 26 14 H in 

1: SirStSi''■ “ 1" 

.. *• 

_48_26_ 26 26 

All these primary schools are situated in Ahmedabad city and 
are of good standard. They are run by private trusts, The first five 
have their own kindergarten classes of two years' duration. The last 
one is attached to a primary teachers training school and has no 
kindergarten ola.sses, Some of the pupils who join this school had 
attended different kindergarten classes in the neighbourhood. 

Group A in the first five schools is selected from only those pupils 
who attended the kindergarten classes of the same school. 

TABLE 2 

Summary of Results 


No. of equivalent Subject on whtch 
Groups compared 


No, of significant 
D 

M 


No, oj non- 
signifioant D 


Liuiguage 
Social Studies 
Arithmetic 
Solon 06 
Handwriting 
Personality Traits 
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1, There were aii pairs of equivalent groups in this niveatigation 
and they were compared on achievement in four subjects, Thus there 
were twenty-four results Out of these twenty-four, only three differ¬ 
ences in mean scores are found significant either at .06 or 01 
level. 

2. None of the six schools showed any significant difference bet¬ 
ween the handwriting of the two groups. 

3 In the case of the personality traits for which the rating scale 
was prepared, three schools showed significant difference between the 
two groups and three did not show any significant difference. In two 
schools, the pupils with kindergarten education ivere found better on 
the rating scale, while in one school, those without kindergarten educa¬ 
tion Avere found better Thus the evidence is inconclusive on the 
whole. 

Conclnsion 

The evidence collected in this investigation tends to uphold the 
hypothesis with which it ivas begun It is, therefore, concluded that 
the levels of achievement in academic subjects and of developmental 
tasks to be learnt during the primary school, of the pupils who 
have attended a kindergarten school for two years are no better than 
those of the pupils who have not attended a kindergarten school 
before joining the primary school 

Recommendation 

As two year's kindergarten education does not help a child in most 
of his tasks in the primary school, as found in this investigation, the 
demand that the government should shoulder the responsibility of 
providing pre-primary education does not bear academic support 
It IS not the contention of this investigation that p^e^p^Ima^y educa¬ 
tion has no value. It may be helpful to the child in social development 
for which the results of this investigation have been inconclusive It 
would be a better policy to leave pre-primary education to the private 
enterprises. 

Limitations 

This study has been replicated m six different schools and so it has 
hardly any limitation of samphng. However, since the intelligence test 
was administered Avhen the children rvere in grade IV, it can he argued 
that those who had two year’s sohoohng in kindergarten might have 
got some advantage over those who had no such education to score 
better on the items of the intelhgence teat also Theoretically, 
therefore, matching of two groups should be done when the children 
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m old ffloogb to join Undoigorton .chool. *1, i, , . 

^ «‘“'e who join kiadcmrton «'ol ” I 



Effect of Pre-School Education on the 
Future Educational Development of 
Children 


Indira Mat, ant* 


Teapitional methods of education have not proved to bo olTo- 
ctive for primary education Possibly, the maior reason for this is 
that both the curricula and methods prevalent in primary schools do 
not take into account the physical, social-emotional and intellectual 
needs of children The structured atmosphere of the classroom is 
boring to the child and very little meaningful learning takes place in 
this context The existing syllabus of grade one is framed in snoli a 
manner that it assumes that a child has certain skiUs and has develo¬ 
ped specific precepts and concepts -whioh are pre-requisitos for building 
the educational edifice Hoivever, those assumptions are belied by 
one close look at children in grade one, for most of them do not have 
the basic mental and emotional equipment necessary for being able to 
benefit from formal schooling. 

There are two major approaches for tackling this problem One 
approach would be to prepare children during the first few months of 
grade one for formal schooling, by providing them with .social, 
emotional and intellectual experiences wliioh would equip them to 
cope with the demands of classroom learning situations as they exist 
today. This would necessitate a certain amount of change in tho 
present primary school set up particularly m grade one, with the hope¬ 
ful expectation that over a period of time methods of teaching children 
in the pre-schools would be carried over to primary schools specially 
m grades one and two. The changing of the onrrioulum and methods 
of work in primary schools is a very relevant issue. But the adoption 
of these measures would not necessarily ensure that children will reaUse 
their maximum potential for the simple reason that attitudes towards 


* Reader, DEP and EE, NOERT, New Delhi, 
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losing and osrtaia oonoepbual frameworks have already h.. 
rad before a oluld enters scJiool ^ been acqin- 

The aeoond approach would be to expose eJiildr » ^ 
eipenenoea before they enter crade nnr, ^ ^ a variety of 

beobletoboMlitfroiijfonMlsohoolin.- In othf * ™j 

that they are ready for aohool anrf fi! ^'ordfl, first oasuro 

b.nd»l. .dv«„l.g„„f (.king cbildton i„ 

‘b.i tb. Tnt" »nn. ono diroctl.n 

dev.l„p„,„, t.kt pwi 

pre-school years constitute fchn mn ^ school. As the 

leotual development there • * segment in intel- 

education beginning at least at aseT^ of need of universal 

seeds of motivation for aoadeJir ^ for sowing the 

social competence. ^ “obiovemont and intelleotual and 

..bo^SLntSZlf ' •*”» «'» •dvop.ty of p„. 

related to edueatioimi rvime^^^^^^ of core problems 

studies thereof, would indiLte^thTid'^^^^+^^J^'^''’”'^^ relevant 

Somtof th.00,0 probC tu^^ 
folloAvs ; ^ ® related to pre-sehool education areas 

the dovelopmfit of eduoational programmes on 

If odd. ,..m tfb. ,1™'rj’»biov.„.nt. 
b. boofited, to wliat extent > .oboo] aohiepement oen 

the outcome ? stable is 

™S‘‘ST,El“r.*t'f’°‘rf° b.b- 

I. if po...bb. t; , 

as a result of pre-sohonl I i ^ of achievement 
gramme’ pre school developmental stimulation pro- 

ctmpatTtruired”' 

strategies? How meaningfa]^wUitToT“*f'“ processing , 

tion of both? “ wm It bo to ovolvo a oo m b i n a - 

school level nulHt bTpUsibT^r"^^ opportunities at the pre- 
m iutelhgence? " ' «nrits of variation 

biha.'^ei'xtC teiroSnT'lTi!”” 

‘ '■» o«™n„e„“:d p“m: 


1 , 


2 , 
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for future solrooliug a>nd social interaction, in terms of ciost 
benefits liow effective will theso programmes be? 

8. Should programmes for three, four and five years old he suit¬ 
able for thera from the developmental standpoint or be an 
extension downward of programmes for children in grades one 
and two? 

These core problems of early childliood education have been studied 
and evaluated in different frames of references. The major trends are 
as follows : 

1 The advocates of genetio viewpoint argue that although en¬ 
vironmental deprivation may result in the child not realising 
his inherent potential, specially devised programmes for 
educational enrichment will not help the child in accomplish¬ 
ing over and above that potential In the educational sphere 
this represents the inaturationist line of thinking. Educational 
implication of this line of thinking is that the school environ¬ 
ment should provide opportunities for the abilities to unfold 
thoinsolves, Proponents of this view also advocate focusing 
on teaching specific skills and developing educational methods 
based on other mental abilities besides IQ. They argue that 
teaching associative skills other than cognitive and conce¬ 
ptual skills would be more meaningful. 

2 The second line of thought accentuates the importance 'of train¬ 
ing, This approach emphasises that the business of school 
instruction is the development on cognitive and social skills. 
In the area of pre-school education this idea has been worked 
out in great detail by advocates of a structured approach 

3 The third stream of thought is based on the international ap¬ 
proach. There is evidence of increase in the development of 
brain structures following enrichments of early experience. 
Physical development of the brain is directly influenced by its 
information processing activities Even discoveries involving 
DNA and RNA phenomena imply that human organism is not 
programmed to the extent that the behaviour is the outcome of 
built-in mechanisms and that it is possible to effect changes in 
neuro-anatornioal, neuro-ohemioal and bio-ohemioa«l functions 
as a result of variation in environmental situations. In educa¬ 
tion this lino of thinking implies that the job of the educator is 
to foster interaction between the child and his environment 
and nurture the cognitive and affective structures wWoh 
emerge as a result of organism-environment interaction. 

Several pre-school intervention programmes have been In vogue 
during the sixties varying in theoretioal assumptions, conceptual 
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Community Involvement in Pre-School 
Education 


Mina Swamikatiian* 


I. ReasoM Joi Conununity Partioiputlon in Pie-Sohool Ednoation 

1, Educational importance of this period of life : Recent HtudieB 
have clearly demonatrated the dcvoloiJmental importanoe of the first 
eight years of life, ospeoially the first five years, and their vital 
educational significance. At the same time, it is unlikely , in view 
of the vast dimensions of tho problem, that tho State can provide 
sufficient resources for this in tho foreaeable future and honco tho need 
to raise community rosourooa. 

2. The nature of the curriculum ; As there are no sot subjects 
at this age, but a ourrioulum baaed on developmontal exporionoBB. 
aU kinds of articles oan be used as educational media, provided they 
are we I handled. Hence, ine3q)ensive equipment and Buppliea oan 
be provided through community collection and donation drivea. 

3 Importance of interaction with adutls : Not only is the quality 
of teachers important for oorreot development at this age, but so 
also IS smtable interaction with adults in the home, espeoiaUy 
parents Parent involvement and parent eduoatiou are vital in 
view 0 the dominant role of home and community in child develop¬ 
ment at this stage, and hence parents must be reached by all possible 

AVPTliiAei * 


4. Social change focussed on the pre-school i Tim parent oduoatio 
programmes can become the basis for widening programmes of sod. 
change and social action. 

6, Concern of the wider community ; Community eooporation is 
wider term than parent cooperation, and allows for the partioipatio 

In! community, some of whom may have sped, 

skills to offer. The broader definition enriches the programme 
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n. Community Fie-School Programmes in "Urban Areas 

Th.e programme can be baaed on the following principles . 

1 Volunteer senices In the urban areasj we can draw upon the 
services of a large number of educated women, with under¬ 
utilised time, talent and skiUs Good organisation is the key¬ 
note for the mobilisation of the services of this group. The 
quality of teaching and the effectiveness of the professional 
teacher can be strengthened by training volunteers to perform 
a variety of specified tasks These people may either work 
as volunteers, in which case not only educated unemployed 
women, but students will also be available under the National 
Social Service Scheme Or, they may be given more intensive 
training as paraprofessionals, and given employment and modest 
honoraria The choice would depend on the fund-raising 
abilities of the organising agency, among other things. Volun¬ 
teers and paraprofessionals would assist the core professional 
teacher in any case. 

2. Low-cost equipment • Large amounts of used toys, games, edu¬ 
cational materials, and also household articles, waste materials 
etc would be available Besides imagination and resourceful¬ 
ness, it needs understanding of the developmental needs of the 
young child and training and skill to design, assemble, and 
construct the necessary items of equipment at minimum cost, 
using waste materials, and improvising cheap substitutes wher¬ 
ever possible Publication of guides for the preparation of low- 
cost equipment would ho helpful in enabling both professional 
and volunteer staff to understand the processes involved and 
to produce good results Such pubhoations can be undertaken 
based on the work already done in this area, 

3. In-service training and supervision ; Because of the dependence 
on Volunteers, paraprofessionals and improvised equipment, 
it 13 very important that the programme be worked out and 
closely supervised by professional staff at every stage. Besides 
brief orientation courses for volunteers, there must be regular 
arrangements to bring them together, discuss and review 
problems, and provide ■ further guidance. Similarly, besides 
the regular staff improvement programmes for the core pro¬ 
fessional staff, there must also be provisions to guide the teacher 
in working with volunteers and using them in the best ways. 

4. Other corrmunity participation : This would include parent 
education programmes, fund-raising, and publicity and also 
participating in the management of the school. 
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Problems 

Tlwj main problems would conl.ro nronnd tho following : 

1 Volunteer sendees : Solocting, tirionting and coordlinatinff 

the volunteer, arranging fur regular review, reoriontation and 
evaluation, maintaining continuity and intoxoat, keeping ut 
morale and arrajiging for euitablo rewards, intrigrating volunt^ 
oors Into the progranune, job dcwsriptioim, staff-voluntoois 
relationaWpa are some of the problems which w cmld need oareM 
study, planning and iwvnagomont. ' 

2 Professional guidance. : Tliis ia noeossary for initiating pro- - 
jeota, equipping the school, and guiding both tcachera and volun- 
untoers. It can be done partly tlirough suitable bterature, 
and partly through short courses and occasional Bupervisory ‘ 
visiata This ia nocosaary if the prc-schools are not to degenerate 
into mere ohild-minding contros, but become educationally 
■vvorth-wbilo inatitutiorm. 


HI. Community Pre-Sohool Programmes in Rural Areas 

The special features of community pro-sohooi centres in the rural 
areas would be ; 

1. Staffing by paraprofesstonals , This would involve selooting 
and training local women with very little formal education, 
and following up with regular in-sorvioo guidance, and relresh- - 
er courses at regular intervals. Volunteers services may be 
used, if available, 


2, Zow-coat equipment ; More dopondonco will have to bo placed 
on designing and preparing simple improvised equipment using',' 
looaUy available labour and raatorials, and adopting indigenous 
moitoiiUrls Qfiid idoQiS as far as possible. 

3, Community sponsorship ; Local resouroos in cash and kind 
must bo raised for partiaUy mooting the needs of equipment,, „ 
and where possible for paying honoraria to the paraprofession- 
al staff. Conmunity resources in tho form of labour and maters 

lals would bo especially helpful in building up nutrition pro. 
grammes as this leads to much informal education 

4, UuUi^o^ency service ; The assistance of various toohnlcal ’ 
and professional services and departments must be brought ,: 
together to make the prc-sohool the focus for an integrated 

H bo in training, in-sorvloe 

gn dance, and providing requisite materials and guidance for 
health, nutrition and education programmes 

savi^o'f ti a.dvantages such as low cost, ,„ 

saving of time and resources, local involvement, stability and adapt* ' 
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tion to local aeods, it wiU also present certain special difficulties and 
problems Besides those mentioned earlier in connection with urban 
programmes, three special areas will be briefly considered here 

1 Gomrmimty leadership . The main problem is the development 
of a community leadership which is at the same time, strong, stable, 
skilled and interested enough to sustain the programme effeotivoly 
over a long period Initial motivation is important, so also is the sort 
of guidance received from the external agencies involved which can 
do much to bind together and train the group to work effectively to¬ 
gether The usual dangers of local vested interests must also be guard¬ 
ed against. 

2 Programme quality: When working with staff of low educational 
quahflcations, limited vision and brief training, the greatest danger 
is of dilution of quality. The length and intensity of the initial train¬ 
ing period, the frequency and intensity of subsequent supervision 
and the frequency and regularity of refresher courses and other 
stimulating and enriching experiences are very important in maintaining 
standards It is woU to be prepared for an unusually high ratio of 
supervisory time and staff 

3. Parent education : This must begin by convincing' parents 
of the value of pre-school education, and this can be done only by 
demonstrating the effects on children. Effects will be negligible unless 
the educational content of the programme is good and hence this is 
another vital reason for stressing the quality of the programme At 
the same time, the pre-school can be a centre from which a practical 
programme of adult education radiates outward—including and begin¬ 
ning with useful and related skills and crafts such as health and 
hygiene, nutrition, mother craft and child care, etc , for mothers and 
moving on from there 

17. Conclusion 

If pre-school education is to be developed on the massive scale 
required now, heavy dependence on community effort will be necessary, 
In order to succeed, it is necessary to be aware of the difficulties 
involved and to place particular emphasis on certain now approaches, 

1. One of the main tasks of Government wiU be to activate 
community organisation and mobilise community resources. This impl¬ 
ies a multi-agency approach, using the techniques, insights and methods 
derived from education, extension, social work, etc , in order to 
provide the leadership base necessary for tliis development. Multi- 
disciphnary approach at the academic and planning level is equally 
important. 

2. The second major task of Government will be to provide for 
the training of various kinds of personnel and to encourage a flexible 



Approaoli in their use, The personnel would include Hupervisory ni 
extension staff, full*timo toaohors, part-time workers, volunteer 
ants and paraprofossionals. Tlio ways In which the services of tlejj 
various personnel could bo combined may vary from project to projefit, 
Educationally speaking, if the most pmoioua years are not to lj 
wasted, community participation must seek to fill the gaps, H 
participation can itself be a form of social action, loading to further sooll 
change, It oan set up new patterns of interaction which enrioh 
family and community, and thus become a tnie educational prootM, 
educating both teacher and the taught, 




Relevance of Basic Education to Contemporary 

India 


Db. Salamatullah* 


It is only appropriate for the National Oounoil of Educational 
Research and Training to organise a National Seminar on Primary and 
Work-oriented Education as a part of the celebrations for the Inter¬ 
national Education Year. For, primary education is now recognized 
as a birth-right of the citizen in all oirilized countries of the world. 
Further, primary education is looked upon as a necessary condition of 
growth and development in all fields of national life. The idea of the 
National Council to hold the seminar on this theme is aU the more com¬ 
mendable because it is intended to highlight the Gandhian values and 
their importance in the field of primary education, For, it was Gandhiji 
who was imtiaUy responsible for the formulation of the concept of Basic 
education—an education which was later accepted as the national 
pattern of primary education both by the Central and State govern¬ 
ments in our country. 

It IS, therefore, quite in place to point out briefly the role Basic 
education was to play in the Gandhian scheme of things. Gandhiji 
visuahzed a world order which should be free from exploitation and 
violence, so that brotherhood of man may prevail and man may reahse 
himself both spiritually and physically. The greatest obstacle in achiev¬ 
ing such a world order, according to him, was the concentration of 
pohtioal and economic power Ho saw that the only remedy of the lUs 
ftom which the contemporary world was suffering lay in re-establishing 
autonomous viUago republics These idyDio institutions could put 
man again on his feet. Here each one would work for aU and all for 
each. It would demand bread labour from everyone. Self-sufficiency 
would be the keynote of such an organization. Thus, the door of ex- 
ploitation and the resultant human degradation and violence would be 
closed forever Service rather than self-aggrandizement would be the 


* Ptmoipftl, Teacher’* Training College, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi'. 
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trend of migration of rural youth to cities would be restricted and the 
process of urbanization retarded and the attendant evils of over- 
crowding avoided. In short, this kind of education would solve many 
of the socio-economic and political problems of the modern ago, 
Gandhiji pleaded for village crafts to be made an integral part of 
education not only to train students in skills and techniques of product¬ 
ion hut also to develop them intellectually and socially. All the pro¬ 
cesses of a craft should ho used to promote what is known as scientilio 
attitude in the student. That is. he should not learn the tricks of the 
trade, in a meohanioal fashion On the contrary, he should try to dis¬ 
cover the why and wherefore of each process, and also acquire all know¬ 
ledge related and relevant to it. Here what is important is that the 
knowledge gamed by the learner must be meaningful to him that is 
It must answer the needs felt by him in the course of executing a given 
piece of craft work. The quantum of knewledge. as such is. therefore 
not so important as its functionahty Tina is m contradiction to 
the general practice of stuffing the mmd of the student with a large 
body of unrelated information which ho will probably never use in hfo 
after he completes h.s formal education, and the most part of which he 
will forget shortly after leaving the school 

Another tlnng winch Gandluji greatly emphasized was that education 
must be closely related to society—society not in abstraction but a 
partieular society a community of living people among whom the child 
rnovea about and has his being The school should seek to accelerate 
the process of socialization which begins m the family and goes on in the 
proximate community. The craft and other social Ld ciJtural acti^! 
ties organized in the school could serve this purpose as weU, Virtues 
hke cooperation, mutual understanding, service, freedom and discipline 
need to be cultivated through such programmes. The school should h. 
TirrT mstituticn. Not only are the school and the commn- 
sTrL t f between themselves, but they should 

fn lire other The community ought 

available to le'^rchirfor^r^ffic'’^! material- 
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paigns hteraoy drives, agricultural operations like manuring sowing" 
harvesting, etc Thus their mn+nol i iiianuimg, sowing, 
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and so on. It is not possible to answer those and suoh other quostioua 
once for all, But one thing seems to ho clear that progress of science 
and technology and their use in largo-scale production aro irrevocable 
The fruits of man's genius—discoverios and inventions— cannot be 
thrown over-board, just baoauao they have been frequently misused. 
For, this may look like throwing the baby \vith the bath-water, In our 
desperation, we need not attempt to put the wheel of history in the re¬ 
verse gear. In the first place, such an attempt is bound to be infruotu- 
OU3, and secondly, this would bo unwise. 

It should not be beyond man’s ingenuity to devise ways and means 
to keep the forces unleashed by the development of science and industry 
under his control. What is needed is the organized social action. 
People can certainly free themselves from the strangle-hold of powers 
that use science and technology for their selfish ends and against the 
interest of the common man. People can achieve this, by means of 
concerted action and come into their own. Tlien, the large-aoale indus¬ 
trialisation need not be a source of ahenatiou for the working people. 
For aU could work together and enjoy the fruits of their labour collect¬ 
ively. In such a social system, the machine instead of being master 
of man would become his faithful friend; instead of damping his spirit 
it would stimulate his creativity; instead of inciting his greed it would 
guide him towards his social responsibility. Then education need 
not shun the use of machine and modern teohniques while preparing 
students for life and stick to the simpler village crafts. 

The vahdity of the underlying assumptions of the Gaudliian world¬ 
view may he called into question and the future may not be on the side 
of his scheme of things, But his basic principle of oduoation, is, 
by and large, incontrovertible today. Now the enlightened public 
opinion is in favour of looking upon education as an instrument of 
social change Education as an organized undertaking has to f ulfil 
the needs of the emerging society. An inescapable corollary of this 
principle is that the productive work must be placed at the very centre 
of the educative process. 



Promotion of Gandhian Values in Indian 
Education 


Db. M. T. Ramji* 


DuBmG THE Gftudhi Centenary Year (2 October 1968—2 October, 
1969/I'0bruary, 1970) the significance and relevance of the Gandlrian 
values to our modern times was emphasized by several eminent thinkers, 
educationists and public men belonging to different walks of life through¬ 
out the world in various seminars, symposia and meetings organised 
for the purpose For example, the Gandhi Centenary International 
Seminar on the ‘Relevance of Gandhi to Our Time’ held in New Delhi 
from 30th January to 5 February, 1970 issued a statement in which 
the following significant observations were made : 

“Whatever be the precise shape of the social order or the political 
and economic set-up of the future, the human values which he (Gandhi) 
stressed wiU always remain at the core of the good life—tolerance, 
compassion, love, justice and co-operation These are not now values; 
they have been basic to the thought of most groat religious and secular 
thinkers Wliat was neW in Gandhi were some of the methods 
and techniques whioh he experimentally developed to make these values 
operative in contemporary life, in spite of the very unfavourable 
oonditions that prevailed. It is particularly to these methods and 
teohniques that people interested in Gandhian thought should turn. 

their attention.Gandhi has given us the idea of Baiso oduoation 

which seeks to Utilise the educative value of produotive work, carried 
out in a cooperative social context, not merely as a better and 
psychologically more suitable method of education but as a means of 
ultimately developing a' non-violent society based on respect for work 
and workers. That is why he described education as “the spearhead 
of a silent social revolution”. It may be also mentioned that the 
National Seminar on Gandhian Values in Indian Education convened by 
Union Ministry of Education and Youth Services at Sevagram during 
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February 9 to 11,1970 camo to fiomo of tho foUowiivg major conclviaioiis; 

"During tho last three dooadoa, tho aignifieanco and rt-lovanoo of 
Gandhian values to a reform of Indian odiieatinn has conio to bo 
recognized, but thoao values have not yot liowi roflootod in 
actual praofciCB in millions of olasHrooras in tho country.’’ 

1, The ultimate objootivo which Gandhi had in viow was the ovolu- 
tin of a non-oxploitativo, non-violent aooioty oondueivo to tlio welfare 
of all. To this end, it ia ossontial to pinphusiKo throe fimdamontal 
values in education, namely ; 

(a) tho dignity of manual labour through the use of work as part 
of the educational programme ; 

(b) a aenso of social awarouesa and social responsibility through 
the involvement of students and toachors in meaningful pro¬ 
grammes of community aervico ; and 

(o) tho promotion of a secular outlook or Sarwndharmi Samabhava, 
through an understanding of the fundamental unity of all 
religions. 

2. Suitable programmes shoidd be developed to realize these values 
which should cover all stages of oduoation and be varied and flexible 
to suit local conditions and availablo skill and roBourcos. 

During the last decade, tho signifioanoc, soundness and rolovance 
of the Gandhian values to a reform of primary education in India has 
come to be recognized by several educationists as well as by the 
Education Commission (1904-06). It may he said that tho Gandhian 
values have been rofieotod to some extent in some primary schools in 
the different states in their various ounicular and oo-ourrioular program¬ 
mes, but those values have not been reflected effectively in actual 
practice in many of primary schools in the different states in our 
country By and large, many primary schools throughout the country 
lay one-sided emplmsi.s on literacy and do not cater to the total 
development of the personality of the eduoand. ' 

The recent doctoral study of the Concept of Personality in the 

Educational Thought of Mahatama Gandhi by the present author has 
shown that, in the Gandhian thought there is an intimate relationship 
betuoeii education and the development of personality since Gandhiji 
considers the main aim of education as tho healthy all-round, devolop- 
nient of thejbody, mind and the self (tho spark of lifo-foroo) dimensions 
ot the personality of the eduoand in order to produce harmoniously 
developed whole personalities. Tho identified quahtios of a harmon¬ 
iously developed whole personaHty (Ideal personality) in tho Gandhain 
thought are . ^ , 

(1) Fearlessness. (2) Truth; (3) Non-violeneo (universal love), 
(4 Self-less Social Service, (5) Total Self-control (purity),, 
(6) Non-possession (7) Detachment, (8) Capacity to do InteUi- 
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gent productive manual work (bread labour), (9) Humility, 
(10) Simplicity, (11) Co-operation (12) Cleanliness (13) Calm¬ 
ness, (14) Cheerfulness (16) Bespoot for religions, (16) Palate 
control 

A few empirical studies have shown that the pupils who studied 
in the primary schools based on the Gandhian values were suijorior 
to the traditional primary school pupils in traits such as forwardness, 
self-confidence, emotional maturity, serious-mindednoss and truthful¬ 
ness, honesty, originality, co-operation, leadership, reliability and local 
knowledge. Observational studies of the behaviours of primary school 
pupils involved in curricular and oo-currioular programmes based on 
the Gandhian values have shown that such programmes provided situa¬ 
tions for the development of the following ten personality traits : 
(i) oleahlinoas, (li) punctuality, (iii) regularity, (iv) co-operation , 
(v) leadership, (vi) honesty, (vii) helpfulness, (viii) curiosity, (ix) obed¬ 
ience, (x) self-confidence 

In the-light of the above analysis, it maybe stated that according to 
the Gandhian frame of thought the central aim of education is tho 
healthy, harmonious development of the personality of tho oduoand 
in ordei' to produce healthy, balanced and integrated personalities 
who strive to promote the evolution of a non-oxploitative, non-violent, 
juster social order, conducive to the welfare of all . 

To the above end, it may ho stated that it is highly dosirahlo to pay 
special attention to the promotion of the following Gaiidliian values 
in Indian primary education, namely : 

(а) Physical cmd mental health specially through healthy, hygionio 
living and participation in group activities and tho creation of 
democratic classroom climate ; 

(б) The dignity of manual labour specially through the use of pro¬ 
ductive, socially Useful manual work as part of the educational 
programme ; 

(o) A sense of social awareness and social responsibility tlirough the 
involvement of pupils and teachers in meaningful programmes of 
community 'service , 

((^) Scientific attitude specially through oritical observation of one’s 
environment and offeotivo teaching of soionoo ; 

(e) Secular outlook or Sarvadharma Samabhava specially through 
an understanding of tho fundamental unity of all religions ; 

if) Pearlessness, Truth, Non-violence, Purity and Service by 
promoting the formation of personality traits such as self-con¬ 
fidence, honesty, helpfulness, self-restraint, co-operation and 
leadership through regular participation in currionlar and oo- 
currioular activities and the example of the teacher. 

Suitable programmes should be developed to realize the above 



values eapeoiaUy at the primary stage aad these should be varied and 
flexible to suit local oonditiorw and availablo resources. TJiey may, 
for instanoe, inoludo; 

(a) classroom teaching in the set-up of dwnooratio chniato ; 

(b) ouirioular activities like chorus reading, recitation ; 

(o) community prayor ; 

(d) cleanliness programme , 

(e) programmes of community aorvice ; 

(f) manual work like gardening, wood work, spinning, weaving and 
metal work; 

(g) co-ourrioular activities like games and sports, balsabha, (stud¬ 
ents assembly), celebrations of festivals and birthdays of great 
personalities and also excimsions ; 

(h) loud and silent reading of stories and brief biographies of 
different religious personalities ; 

(i) creative and artistic work like olaymodolling, paper and card¬ 
board work, drawing, singing, and painting. 

Above, all the example of the teacher is a very important factor in 
the promotion of the Gandliian values in primary soliools To quote 
Gandhiji : 

"To me religion means Truth and ahimsa or rather Truth alone 
because Truth includes ahimsa, aliimsa being the necessary and 
indispensable means for its discovery, Therefore, anytliiag 
that promotes the practice of these virtues is a moans fdr im¬ 
parting religious education and the best way to do this, in my 
opinion, is for the teachers rigorously to practise these virtues 
in their own person. Their very association with the boys 
whether on the playground or in the classroom W'ill give the 
pupils fine training in the fundamental virtues." 



Gandhian Values in Education 


Dr G. N, Kaul+ 


Indu is one of the few countries of tlxo world which can boast of an 
unruffled continuity from time?) immemorial, It faced vanoUH situations 
and ohallengea at different periods of hfo beginning with the coming of 
the Aryans to the exit of the British. The challenge of the Aryans to 
the pre-Aryans or that of Muslims to Hindus or that of the Engliahinon 
to both Hindus and Mushms produced an awareness which recognised 
the complexity of the situation and led to a kind of response which did 
not lead to a break with the past and instead reinforced this continuity. 
These challenges were comparatirely simple and wore confined to poli¬ 
tical or religious events But the challenge now is of a different pattern. 
It is the challenge of reacting to a philosophy which undermines the 
human spirit and over-rates hia inteUeot. 

This challenge comes mainly from the West and its soionoo. The 
scientific revolution, as we know, originated in Western Europe. How 
and why it originated and developed as it did in the West is interesting 
but cannot be discussed hero. Suffice it to say, it had much to do with 
the philosopphy which the West was developing prior to this revolution. 
The challenge consequently comes both from this philosophy and the 
kind of science that it has and continues to develop. 

Science, as such, has much to its credit, It has succeeded in hmit- 
ing disease and minimiaing human pain and suffering. It has built up 
human morale, Man now ventures to challenge dogma, superstition 
and authority, He can think and feel freely and this has helped him to 
puU down the walls of prison and slavery. It has reduced his manual 
drudgery and given him leisure. We are now looking forward to now 
developments in oybemetics-computation and automation—^to relieve 
him of mental drudgey, Today an average man has more leisure than he 
ever had He also has far more material comforts than he ever had. 
In fact some countries of the West have become really affluent Moat 
people there have all that man eould aspire for, In fact many a oom- 
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mon man there enjoys more amenities than kings and princos did in 
recent | years, 

But what is the other side of the picture, Weatom aoionce and its 
handmaid, the industry, developed witliout a social oonscienco. It 
has and continues to invent the most destructive instruments of war. 
Historically it induced the West to go abroad and enslave the leas deve¬ 
loped peoples and create colonial empires It induced them to develop 
a new morality under which they exploited nien/womon and children 
of the weaker sections of the humanity, so that they could feed their 
own better, Half of the human world was thus condemned to a life of 
hard tod, poverty, disease, slavery and holplcssness for generation. It 
induced the Governments also to develop a brand of morabty which 
created and justified inequality amongst nations. It authorised per¬ 
secution and repression of those who asked for freedom or equality. It 
exterminated some cultures and improvishod many more. It led them 
to get hold of the land of others and render the natives as foreigners 
in their motherland, It led to aparthiod where man still cannot claim 
equality with man, It has given to the West and now to the East the 
philosophy to work for material afEluoneo, multiply nooda, work for 
the satisfaction of these and creation of more. For this purpose it has , 
aU along exploited not only the time and life of weaker sootions of huma« 
nity but also the touguoloss Nature. It has boon a proud slogan of the 
West to “conquer nature”. And in this proud conquest it has destroy¬ 
ed much that is lovable, beautiful and in many ways osaontial for man's 
survival itself, Wo have already succeeded in polluting water, air and 
spare “There is dreadful contamination and poisioning of rivers, 
oceans shores by cities sevorage and water from tennaries and chemical 
plants. There is shocking contamination of the air by smoko from factor¬ 
ies, fall out from explosion of atonuo bomb and in largo industrial 
cities the discharged vapours from motor vehicles” ^ 

There is rise in crime and juvenile deUnquenoy. There is revolt 
against established traditions and value system, Man has become a 
mere biological entity—ho is no longer a wife, a husband , a brother or 
sister and so on. The society in many parts of the world is becoming 
permissive—a society whose ideal is a return to nature in the imago 
perhaps of the commune or commonwealth of street dogs. This society 
undoubtedly lives as near to nature as possible. In this It has no hypo¬ 
crisy whatever. Its members can stage the sexual act with any other, 
anywhere Trade and business have developed soientifio methods to 
create needs and exploit the pocket of man than setve his need. The 
pharmacologist so organises his market that he sells the most needed 
life saving drug at the highest price. The most competent physician 

1. The Emerging World, Chapter by Ri’ohard B. Qregg, p. 76 
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is available not to those who need him most, bnt to those who can pay, 
It may be that the physician does wish to serve him also who needs 
him most but we have oroated the condition that he pist cannot. Ho is 
governed by his needs, not by the values of liis profession. The 
pohtician professes nobel ideals bnt as soon as it suits him he can 
change his colour. His behaviour is typified by the slogan “Aya Ram, 
Gaya Ram” and so about other professions and vocations. 

A crime which the Western science could be accused of is that man, 
and particularly the weaker man, has to live in perpetual fear Those 
who know science more are more powerful to de.stroy man Nations 
of world are in perpetual guard against one another and each one in 
its own way, is trying to outdo the other. 

There indeed is a kind of peace today in the world. But is this peace 
born of human wisdom and love for man and nature? No, it is not 
peace. It is the grim silence of humanity brought about by the dread¬ 
ful fear of getting annihilated in the event of war or miscalculation 
about war 

There is yet another crime which the West committed In its 
enthusiasm to "educate” the non-west, it undermined its genius and 
imposed its own philosophy and system of education wherever it 
established its empire, Its heavy hand was heavier than the leveler 
The result is that toda 3 r it is the educational system of the West, 
its value pattern and system of thought that are dominating the 
entire world The rich variety that you could otherwise find has 
disappeared, It has been razed down to dull uniformity. The native 
modes of thought, however, strange, grotesque, even ‘uncivilized’ 
could yet be unique. One of the worst criticisms of democracy as 
practised by the West during the last two centuries is that to the non- 
West it has been totalitarian at its best. It has destroyed variety and 
valued uniformity 

Such IS panorama of world situation and its forces that India is 
facing. During the British time the response to it was varegatod. 
Some admired the British ways of Ufo and started living it. They 
looked down upon all that was Indian, its dress, modes of thought, 
rehgion, religious books, art, literature, culture, etc. There were 
others, both Indians and foreigners including the British, the French 
and the Germans who looked into the arts and literature of India and 
found it comparable with any in the world. Their efforts prepared the 
way and ultimately led to Indian Renaissance. More and more scho¬ 
lars began to study^ and interpret Indian literature and produced an 
array of distinguished lndians in all walks of life, This period was one 
of the most creative in India in the recent centuries. It restored con¬ 
fidence to the depressed and much abused spirit of India and gave it a 
new appreciation of tlie world and of its own culture and Mteratnre and 



whispered into ite ears the role that it could play in enriching human 
life, The immediate fruit of this reaction was the political movement in 
the coimtry and the emergence of Nehru-Gandlii Era. The Indian res- 
ponso to the West was typified by these two great Indians. The essen¬ 
tial India aaserbod itself tlirough Qandlii. His concept of Imnrnn deve. 
lopmont, soienoo, industry, teolwology, economioB, administration, 
individual rights and obligations—all wore based on mostly his under, 
standing of the Indian way of life. Ho was not opposed to soienoo or 
material. But he was certainly concemtjd about human freedom. He 
did not want man to become the slave of another man or the machine, 
He was in the truest tradition of Indian culture, opposed to equating 
man, his intellect To liim the spirit of man was greater than this 
mtelleot and he called this spirit his “inner-voice”. To rationalists it 
may be a dangerous dogma, but it is there. However, this assertion 
cannot be read in isolation. It has to bo road and understood in the 
context of the Indian concept of the "good man”. 

He had a wonderful grasp of the Indian situation, its poverty, its 
much abused spirit, its hurt pride, its filth and dirt and squalor, its 
superstition, its communal problem and many other ills of its social, 
economic and political life. He was also aware of the toolinologiool 
scientific and eoonomio philosophies of the west. But ho drew solutions 
to Indian problems from the Indian situations and the Indian thought, 
Some of the concepts that he drew on were : tlio concept of man, the 
universal; the concept of self-aaorifioo, Ahimsa and love for man and 
nature. Nehru’s approach was different. Ho was a great intellectual 
and had a clear grasp of the growth of soionoe and technology ond the 
good it could do to humanity including India. He was, therefore, 
anxious and in a hurry to rebuild India, His idealism arose from his 
Indian decent but his approach was determined by the rationalism of 
the west. When the two, Gandhi and Nehru, functioned together, it 
was an ideal team for India The spirit of India and the rationahsm 
of the West fused in the work of the two and provided a sound basis 
for Indian thought. Unfortunately Gandhi was m,urderod and there 
was none to replace him. Nehru was left alone and the Indian thought 
again became unbalanced. Gandhi wanted to develop man. Bereft 
of his influence, Nehru began to make him comfortable. In truth 
Gandhi and Nehru hold diametrically opposite views on many funda¬ 
mental issues and yet they were so close to each other. Nehru almost 
worshiped Gandhi and called him a magician who could transform a 
sleeping nation into a nation on the march, Gandhi loved Nelum 
and made him his heir. But never did a disciple so quickly and so 
effectively damage the ideology of his master than Nehru did 
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Now to all intents and p\irpoBea we are rebtuldiiig the West on the 
soil of India, We certainly have not done much in this direction 
but we are on the way to it Wo have begun to taste the fruit of 
the little we have done during this short period of two decades. We 
are in no doubt as to what has happened to the quality of Indian and 
this must warn us against the danger that lies ahead Today, what is 
it that we value moat^ Is it sense of sacrifico? Is it love for tho 
fellow^ Is it respect for one’s duty? Is it concern for human dignity? 
Is it concern for values* We need not liide the answers to these ques¬ 
tions from ourselves. What we care for today is not these values, 
but power, material success and selfishness. Centuries ago when 
Plato said “What is honoured in a country will be cultivated then’’ 
and so we are out to cultivate selhshness, material gain and power by 
any means. If we want to change and if we do not want to repeat the 
experience of the West we have to honour a diiferent set of values. 
Years ago some American thinkers felt “If the American people honour 
wisdom and goodness as they now honour power and succoss the system 
of universal free education would be qmte different from what it is 
today.I am not aware how far Americans have been able to shift 
from ‘power’ and ‘success’’ to “wisdom and goodness” and I am not 
aware how far India finds the need. 

Gandhi developed a vision of India of his dreams. To achieve it one 
of the steps that he took with great enthusiasm and faith was to con¬ 
ceive the system of Basic education The system consequently is nob 
a bundle of techniques put forth by a pedagogue but the functional as¬ 
pect of a philosophy. This philosophy arose, as wo have tried to see, 
in response to India’s urge to re-aasert itself. Some of us accepted the 
system as firm believers in a new vision of India and some as a con¬ 
venient expedient suitable at the moment. Soon after the achievement 
of Independence and the murder of Gandlii, Nehru dominated the scene 
and he had his own vision of India. Gandhi stood for the supremacy 
of human spirit; at lower, level he stood for cottage and small scale 
mdustry, for decentralised economy and the principle of trustee¬ 
ship in wealth, Nehru stood for the supremacy of the intellect and 
science and at a lower level for heavy industry, comparatively centralis¬ 
ed economy and rejeoted the principle of trusteeship as archaic. Here 
was an obvious ideological conflict, The system of Gandhi could 
not succeed. It became a ‘ftaud’. This failure held the mirror to the 
Indian nunds of the day. 

Where do we stand today? Do we need science and industry? 
Are we in a world which is all out Tor it, do without it,’ Is science or 
industry an evil? No, science afterall is the pursuit of truth and this is 


1 'Tht Oonfliot th £dwca<i 0 n, llobert M. Hutcbms,p. B. 
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in the higheet tradition of man’s spirit. What ails soionce today is 
not the spirit of soionce but the philosophy which utilizes it. Today 
we use it for the pursuit of affluence and power. Today it belongs to 
politics and eoonomioB, This is not the science wo need. We need 
BoienoB which will help us in the pursuit of higher values. Wo want 
science to help us, know and cultivate the ‘good'ond not simply provide 
us with the “pleosant”. This in fact is the ossonco of the Gandhian 
phdoBophy of life and education. 

Obviously it has a potential for the growth and dovolopmont of 
man and a potential for offering an alternative to the present Western 
philosophy. The search for an alternative philosophy i.s not limited 
to the East alone The West also is in search of it. Many, therefore, 
in India and abroad are drawn to this philosophy Recently wo have 
begun talking about Gandhiau values in education. Wiiat however 
we mean by Gandhian values is something very limited. Wo usually 
spell them as cooperation, safai, community work and so on. These 
activities arc true of any system of oduoation There is nothing 
particularly Gandluan about them. But Gandhi did emphasize these, 
Basically, however, Gandlii stood for a particular philosophy of life 
and education. We hehe Gandhi by talking about his values in 
education and nob his system of education. We do not want it be¬ 
cause it does not suit us today. Yet, it is good to talk about them 
and try bo implement them in the oiassroom because oven this shadow 
might some day point to its substanoe. 

This is the International Education Year. It is being oolobratod 
throughout the world—an august year, indeed, for all mankind,' 
During this year oountries aU over wiU be devoting thought to many 
aspects of education; how to make it universal—^liow best to make it 
productive; and effective and so on. We in India are also giving 
thought to its various aspects We are holding seminars, conferences 
on technical education, primory ond work-oriented education, and, 
adult education, ond so on AU this is good but the more important and 
relevant question that tho world may ask itself is : education for whatl 
What is the direction, towards whibh tho world community is going! 
And what are the ways in which each country can be enabled to identi¬ 
fy its individuality and give expression to its true personality. The 
wisdom of the world certainly does not lie in any one region of the world. 
And the wealth of the world is not its land, philosophy or soienoe but 
its human variety and its potential. And this variety needs to oonie 
to its own. 

India has during the fiftees and the sixties adopted a way of life 
which to some, is not the way she should have adopted. "Sinoo,India 
attained her political independence”, says Arnold Tojuboo, the emin¬ 
ent historian, "India has been on trial. MTiilo she uas still struggUng 



to will lier itidependonoe she embraced Mahatma Ganhdi'a'ideals 
and under his leadership she achieved her independence in the new 
Gandhian way, But the attainment of independence has brought with 
it greater moral ordeal than the previous struggle for it”, Discussing 
some of her political problems the historian asks “Gould she not make 
a now start—a Gandhian start”. It would extend the question to her 
problems of education and repeat “Could she not make a new start—a 
Gandhian start”. The historian continues “This is a hard thing to ask 
of any nation, it is to ask a nation to rise above itself”. I join the 
historian when he says "Yet this can be asked of India for in rising 
above herself, India could be rising to the spiritual level that Gandlii 
has set for her”^ 

Last year wo hold the Gandhi Centenary year Much time and 
thought was devoted by some of the best thinkers and educationists 
to examine the relevance of Gandhian thought to modern times. 
Should the discussion and the time devoted to it and the thinking thus 
generated, not be utilised for the development of Indian thought at 
least, if not the thought of “modern times”. Should India not seize 
the golden opportunity offered by the International Education Year, 
and make known to world the essence of this educational philosophy. 
The world, as shown above, does stand in need of an alternative philo¬ 
sophy and would bo greatful to India if it took the initiative to explain 
it, the way it should And here is a philosophy which does offer an 
alternative to the existing inoossivo materialistic philosophy which 
has and continues to undermine the spirit of man and what is mote, 
it has the potential to protect the man from the tyranny of man and 
enable him to live to the height of his own spirit, 

The decade of seventies, therefore, is crucial for India. This 
decade will determine what are the values dear to India and conse¬ 
quently what is the type of education she in reality desires or deserves. 


1. The Emerging World, Chapter by Arnold Toynbee, p. 244. 



Hole of Qandhian Values in Primary 
Education 


B, D, Srivastava* 


The whole educational syntem in India has developed into a vostfed 
interest of administrators, managers, teachers and politicians. This 
vested interest wants to maintain the status-quo in society and pre¬ 
vents education from becoming an instrumont of social change. The 
oduontional system in India would change only when there is a desite 
for change in the Social structure. And if this change is to bo affeoted 
through non-violent means the Gandhian values mirst be introduced 
into our educational system. 

At the National Seminar organised in February, 1970 at Sovagt&m 
on Gandhian values in Indian Education, Professor V.K.Er.V Eao, 
the Uniori Minister for Education and Youth Services confessed that, 
“the present educational situation in India presents more or less the 
same spectacle as it obtained in 1937, when Gandhiji came out An-a 
Concrete form, with his ideas of ‘educational reconstruction' 
During tliose 33 years, inspite of 23 years of independence and aboftt 
19 years of planned development, the quality of education in terms pf 
self reliance, social awareness and national integration does not seem 
to have grown to any appreciable extent even though there has cer¬ 
tainly been vast quantitative progress in terms of number of pupils 

and number and variety of educational institutions.Education 

continues to be equated with literacy and learning and there is hardly 
any room for practical and productive work. There is little life 
giving oontaot between the sohool and the society or between the 
curriculum and the vital activities which sustain life outside the school, 
It draws visible distinction between work and study work for sej-, 
vants and study for students. Automatically, therefore, there de¬ 
velops a dichotomy between the attitude the student acquires and the 
world of reality m which he enters after leaving his sohool or college." 


* Retd. Friaaipal, Baiio Training School, Varanasi. 
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Gajidhiji wanted to bring into existence a non-exploitative, non¬ 
violent society m which every body would get equal opportunity for 
self development and self determination. This is Btdl our objective. 
But such a society must bo founded on values of dignity of labour and 
non-possession which are opposed to the idea of centralisation of 
power and property. This is why Gandhqi advocated decentralization 
of Indian ooonomy and viUago solf-sufflcienoy and laid emiihasis on 
village industries and pleaded that every body must do some Hocially 
useful work with his own hand. 

These are some of the values which Gandhiji also wanted to bo 
introduced into the educational system as well as this is why ho founded 
Basic Education If, therefore, wo want to bring into existent o a non- 
eiploitative, non-violent society we must introduce into our educational 
system the values we have failed to introduce so far. 

In the National Seminar at Sovagram those ■w'ere spelt out as 
follows ■ 

(a) the dignity of manual labour through the use of work as part 
of the educational programme 

(b) the sense of social awareness and social responsibility through 
the investment of students and teachers in meaningful pro¬ 
gramme of community service, and 

(o) the promotion of a secular outlook, or sarvadharma saman- 
vaya, through an understanding of the fundamental unity of 
all religious. 

The Seminar has recommended that suitable programmes should 
be developed to realise these values which should cover aU stages of 
education and be varied and flexible to suit local conditions and avail¬ 
able skills and resources. Tliey may, for instance, include : 

(a) safai and maintenance of campus, 

(b) participation in sowing and harvesting operations, through 
suitable adjustment of vacations; 

(o) participation in productive work in agricultural operations in 
the school, family farms or the neighbourhood; 

(d) teaching of crafts; 

(e) cultivation of hobbies ; 

(f) adoption of now methods of teaching Avhioh provide opportuni¬ 
ties for work with hand to the maximum extent possible in 
every subject ; 

(g) establishing dose contacts between the educational institutions 
and community through programmes of mutual service and 
support ; 

(h) participation in programmes of rehef in times of famine, flood, 
epidemics and other natural oalamlties , 

(i) beginning the school day by an assembly with silent and/or 
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oommon prayer and provision for teaching of moral and social 
values ; 

(j) organising suitable programmes of adult education, including 
the spread of literacy ; and 

(k) involvement of students in programmes which will train 
them in responsibility. 

A minimum programme of action on tho above linos should be 
drawn up and introduced in all institutions, involving students in its 
planning and implementation. In addition, encouragement, recogni¬ 
tion and some special assiatanoo should bo available to institutions 
which develop the programme in depth and with a sense of dedication. 

It is desirable to launch pilot projects m selected districts (at least one 
in each State) where tho programmes could bo developed intensively, 

The programme should bo introduced both in urban and rural areas. 
In view of the special problems involved, the Ministry of Education 
and Youth Services may sot up a Study Group to make concrete 
proposals for their introduction in urban areas. 

3, These programmes have an obvious significance at the primary 
stage on whioh about 70 million children are involved, most of whom 
are not likely to proceed beyond that stage. 

These programmes need not be eonfinod only to tho sohool campus. 
Rather, they should extend to the community as a whole. 

4. At the sooondary stage, the programmes of work-experience " 
should be highlighted. Every effort should bo made to link them 
with the developmental efforts going on in tho neighbourhood, so 
that the students get a sense of meaningful participation in nation 
bui’ding activities. 

S At the university stage, the national service programme should 
be generalised. Besides, pilot projects to attach workshops or farms 
to selected institutions shouM bo introduced. 

6. It is essential to produce books for ohildren to toaoh Sarvadliarma 
SamanVaya. Vinobaji was requested to guide the preparation of such, 
books and he has agreed. These should be translated and published 
in all the languages, 

7. All students should be introduced to the life and message of 
Mahatma Gandhi through suitable courses. In addition, there should 
be appropriate facilities, at tho university stage, for those who 
desire to study his message in depth. 

8. The snocesB of these programmes wlU largely d^end._npon the 
efficiency and proper orientation of teacher training institutions, the 
quality of leadership provided by the state education departments, 
and the extent to which the programme becomes a movement under¬ 
taken by the community of teachers themselves They shonl 
therefore, receive adequate attention on a priority basis, 
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9, Tlie realisation of Gandhian values in eduoation neoda an dastio 
and dynamic system of education for its proper development Simul¬ 
taneous attempts should, therefore, he made to reduce the rigidities of 
the present system and to permit greater elasticity in curricula and 
examinations. 

10. The efforts of the educational system to realise those values 
V'ill need support from parents and the community in general- An 
aiipropriate Loka Shikshana (Social education) programme to tlu,s end’ 
should, therefore, be simultaneously developed, 

The purpose of this paper is to bring to the notice of this Seminar 
the musings and recommendations of the National Seminar on Gandh- 
ian Values in Education and to plead for their immediate implementa¬ 
tion, 



Towards an Indian Philosophy of Primary 
Education 


Db, R. r. SIKOH* 


Belevanae of a Philosophy 

Seldom I®' ever , has any phhosophy rolovanoe apart from the sooial 
milieu in which it is propounded. In other words, there cannot bo a 
philosophy of life (or its part) independent of tho time, place and the 
purpose for which it was given birth. There should ho some factors 
common before a philosophy is found equally meaningful for two or 
more different types of peoples. For instance, tho existentialist 
philo8o{)hy or some of its various ramifioations could bo found equally 
spplioable to India, as abroad, since the conditions governing its 
birth were not much different in pre-war Europe and tho modem 
India, This, however, does not presuppose its universal acceptance 
in either place as human beings rarely concur on intellectual 
matters In fact, philosophies may even be still-horn m societies 
where no one is prepared to accept them, other than their originators. 
Therefore, a relevant philosophy is : 

(a) Meaningful to a group of individuals whose state of mind, about 
tho objects of life they wish to achieve, it reflects, 

(b) And also, it has the potential to be achieved in life, 

The Indian Context 

Applied to primary education the above discussion should lead us 
to state that India’s primary education must have a plxilosophy dis¬ 
tinct from those whore conditions of life are different from us. For 
inatanoo, neatness in habits has a distinct connotation in England 
which is not true of India. Therefore, at the conceptual plane each 
teachable concept has to ho redefined in the Indian context, And 
this IB what I mean by an Indian philosophy of primary education. 
Each concept, decided on a priority basis, has to be made logically 
clear to the child. 


•Readar, DEP and PE, NOERT, New Eelhi. 
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Another important oonaideration while talking about the philoso¬ 
phy of Indian primary education should bo the social milieu in which 
this education has to be offered Considering the texture of our 
society this philosophy must clearly reflect the rural and urban diff- 
erenoes and the extent to which both these could be lumped together. 
The tremendously important problems of Indian life are social and 
regional integration, commitment to the Indian way of hfe, economic 
development of the country eto, And they must he clearly reflected 
in this stage of education and its goals It may also he mentioned 
here that m India even primary education is a luxury for the majority, 
for the bare means of subsistence are non-existent for the most 
That is. this education besides being a constitutional obligation should 
be made to appear intrinsically valuable also, because in other 
developed economies this goal is unnecessary now. It further means 
that the goals of primary education that we may fix now will not hold 
good for all times to come, i.o , their relevance is to a large extent 
governed by the relative oontexual framework they are placed in. 
It is interesting to note what the Education Commission says about 
the targets of Primary Education because as I view it they have 
attached a distinct Indianness to this problem . 

''We shall now proceed to disonsB another highly significant pro¬ 
gramme of educational reconstruction, namely, the fulfilment of thfi 
directive principle contained in Article 46 of the Constitution, that the 
State should strive to provide free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14 years This was to have been achieved 
by I960 But in view of the immense difBcultios involved such as 
lack of adequate resources, tremendous increase in population, rosist- 
tanoe to the education of girls, largo numbers of children of the back¬ 
ward classes, general poverty of the people and the illiteracy and 
apathy of parents, it was not possible to make adequate progress in 
primary education and the Constitutional Directive has remained un- 
fulfiUed," 

Does Fiimaiy Eduoatlou have a Distinot Philosophy 

To the question whether primary education has a definite philoso¬ 
phy in contradistinction to the secondary, or higher education the answer 
would appear to he in the negative, There is a possibility that on 
certain points one may qualify one's statement but surely in a general, 
broader sense there can he goals of education and a philosophy of 
education out of which the primary education may partake of some, 
But to Say that it is different for all stages would not he very logical. 
One may as well remember that educational goals not unlike life 
goals and its philosophy are not different for different stages, say 
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youth, old age eto. For an individual life is a continuous whole and 
for eaoh stage he may ibc up some goals to maturo and attain but he 
cannot say that his philosophy of life for his ohildliood is diffeiont 
from his philosophy of youth. At the most ho could say, and, thot too 
logically, that the childhood needs aro dilTorent and they may ho fnl- 
filled at that age and that when ho is young he would have a 
Separate sot of roguiroinonts and ambitions to fulfil, But life as 
such has to have a pattern, a continuity both in thought and living. 
The same individual has to mature from one stage to another but 
the destination for him cannot bo identified with oaoh station that 
he reaches on hia way. This, however, does not deny one the right 
to fully hva the age which ho has attained hut tliat ago or stage 
of life has a history behind it and a future to look for and in their own 
ways both condition the intermediate position. 

A child who comes to school at the age of 5 has biologically deve¬ 
loped in physical and intoUoctnal strength. Ho has aoqmred a 
vocabulary suited to his eoonomio status in society and also has a 
vague idea why he has come to sohool. But the major dooisious for 
him, say, about the choice of school, the tyqio of course, the medium 
of instruction, the equipment oto., have all been taken for him. 
That means although a child does have a discretion, ho is not 
allowed to use it The freedom of choice is unknown. Ho cannot 
use his di.scretion even m such minor matters as the ohoieo of dress, 
shoos, socks, tie, and even tiffin. The weight of sooioty lies too heavy 
on his .shoulders for him to freely operate. He does not choose a social 
setting, he just inherits it and lives it. 


Against tins background it is irrelevant to talk of individual choice 
and freedom versus social constraints. It, is the latter whose existence 


IB fairly obvious. Obviously then the Indian primary education can¬ 
not logically and does not in fact resemble any other elesewhere except 
in name and some physical facilities. Whereas in India even primary 
education is a stage of education independent of others and its uni¬ 
versal provision is a distinct goal, elsewhere it is not so. 


Ifl Primary Bduoation Useful? 


In as much as primary oduoation makes a oliild htorate and prepar- 
es him temperamentally for an academic growth it cannot, be said 
to be Useful, But this ‘utility* by itself is a relative term. It hides 
within itself a direction, a frame of reforenoo and also a limitation. 
Granting such favourable oiroumstances as child’s preparedness, 
the frame of reference, i.e , Urban or rural background, parental aspira¬ 
tions, the social constraints, like sex differences would impose upon 
him their own peculiar domauda. Then, the bmitations of the s^age 
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would alao operate freely upon the ohildj i.e., how inuoh could one 
teach at this stage and how much can a child learn would bo real 
inherent limitations of the stage. Ono could not possibly go beyond 
these optimum stages of teaching and learning. 

Today’s crucial debate concerns more, what constitutes usofulness 
in our context today rather than whether or not primary education is 
useful, for on that will depend the approach, the extent and goals 
of life, It has been generally agreed, that knowledge particularly its 
‘rucksack’ variety, is not going to bo useful in India. We have 
only few years to teach and the child has not matured enough to 
diaoriminato and use out of the as.sortment he has collected in the 
name of knowledge If one distinguished between the lower and 
senior primary then in the junior primary the moat useful teaching 
would pertain to . 

(a) personal and social neatness, health, sanitation , 

(b) good manners ; 

(c) respect for elders , 

(d) learning of alphabetes, numerals etc , 

(o) games, recreation. 

In the senior primary the teaching of regular subjects will begin 
without undermining that has been taught earlier and on sub- 
criteria like . 

(a) logical priority , 

(b) utility for some other part of curriculum such as skills etc 

(o) economic value of the aubjeot, and 

(d) interest of the children. 

The choice of subjects children will have would be conditioned by 
the above sub-criteria. The subjects the child learns at the senior 
primary education stage, specially when it is the last stage of educa¬ 
tion for the majority of children, should he of vital interest to him 
and to the society. About the imparting of coonoinio skills one point 
may he mentioned in passing. In the senior primary a child cannot 
be given, because of his physloal incapacities and limitations of 
time, a pre-vooational training. It may not even be desirable for 
aU areas. A linguistically gifted child, for instance, cannot bo 
made into a writer, a scribe etc., at that age But ono thing 
is generally agreed that as children enjoy doing physical work and 
manipulating things with hands they could easily be taught some 
elementary soienoo and given ‘work’ ©xporionoo Tills 'work’ experi¬ 
ence has to be distinguished from the experience, children have on 
the job in a factory or workshop, It is ‘work’ all right but it does 
not have the seriousness of the pre-vocationl training. 
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Towards an Mian Philosophy of Primary Eduoalion 

Againab the background of the above disousaionono thing must bo 
fairly clear We cannot have a philosophy of primary education 
that is not basically Indian in toxturo and spirit, It is a moot 
point how much of that lias to pertain to the common eleinont any¬ 
where in tile world, the child. But the fact that its warp and woof 
and frame of reference liave to bo entirely Indian, there can hardly be 
two opinions about it, Like the Education Oommiasion, wo must 
also be talking of the India of tomorrow that is yet to bo. We 
certainly cannot think of a static social order. Consequently, the 
Indian philosophy of primary education must keep on changing 
along with the goals of Indian life 



Elementary Education—The Story of its 
Growth in The Modern Period 


Dn. B.S, Goel* 


As IS well Imowii the British had come to India for trade and not for 
educating its pooplo and that education was a by-product of their 
political rule, Their earlier attempts in this connection—Calcutta 
Madrassah (1781) and Sanskrit College (1881) or even the educational 
clause of the Chaiter Act of 1811, lacked clarity of purpose and did 
not in any way relate to the promotion of primary education in 
India. Some efforts in this regard were, however, made by the missio¬ 
naries—Tanj or schools founded by Swarts, Marshman’s schools for 
the pooplo, and May’s Gliinsiira schools were some of the examples. 

Two societies—the Calcutta School Book Society and the Calcutta 
School Society were founded in 1817 and 1919 respectively. Their 
aim was “tlio diffusion of useful elementary knoAvlodge and the estab¬ 
lishment of native schools throughout the country”. Both these 
societies received some grants from the Government, This was, as 
Howell, feels, “the first recognition of the part of the Home Govern¬ 
ment of the claims of Education of the masses?” The attempts made 
by these societies though commendable were very meagre. 

Erom 1820 to 1853, a number of oontrovorsies raged on the Indian 
educational scene. A number of surveys wore also held regarding the 
existence of facilities for primary education in the various parts of 
the country, Praotioal attempts on the part of the Government to 
provide such facilities were, however, largely missing As the Adam’s 
Reports tell, the Indians got most of the primary education through 
the indigenous primary schools, “Those schools" (wore) to cite 
Adam himself, "originated and supported by the Natives themselves". 
They numbered ah out 100000 in Bengal and Bihar alone Obviously, 
said Adam “the system of village schools is extensively prevalent” 
which showed people’s desire to educate their male children. 


*LeotuTer, DBP and FE, New Delhi. 
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1864-1904 

Tho real attempts began to bo made only after the Wood's Despatch 
of 1864, which speoifloally wanted tho Governmoijt to create a 
“properly articulated system of education from the primary school to 
the university”. The Despatch gave duo recognition to tho indigenous 
primary sohools and proposed their oneouragoment through suitable 
grants-in-aid. 

Numerous now aooio-economic factors had emerged by then 
e.g., the Western ideas through English education wore responsible 
for a great deal of '‘scepticism, agnosticism and free thought" 
Alongside new industry, new jobs and commercial openings and new- 
pohtioo'—administrative needs were providing a groat fillip to 
social mobility These factors posed a challenge to tho existing 
feudal, religious, caste and other barriers, and also helped in the for¬ 
mation of new motives, new ideas and new attitudes among the 
people. Those and contemporary Pritish enlightened thinking were 
responsible for the issue of circular No. 00, dated 11-2-1871 by the 
Indian Government, It, intey-alia, stated, "It has been repeatedly 
declared by the Secretary of State that it is a primary duty to assign 
funds for the education of those who are least' able to lielp them¬ 
selves, and that the education of tho masses, therefore, has the 
greatest claim on the state funds. Tho Government of India 
desires to maintain this view.” 

Tho importance of tho circular lies In the fact that while it re¬ 
affirmed the interest of the Centre m the educational development on 
the one hand, it also made the Central Government to assume some 
responsibility to educate the weaker sections of the community on the 
other, In fact, the later attpmpta to give special attention to tho 
education of Scheduled Castes and tribes should be seen against this 
background. ^ 

During those days, the slogan for mass education was also raised 
by the eduoafod section of the community, Mr. Justice M.G, Ranade 
who conducted tho columns of an anglo-vernaoular weekly "Indu- 
Prakaiifi" (Bombay), and Mr James Maclean Who was the editor of 
The Bombay Gazette (Bombay), started demanding free and com¬ 
pulsory education for the people in general and the ryot in particular 
All this preceded the ciroitlor of 1871. The oiroular further intensi¬ 
fied the demand. 

That the Government was oonsoious of these demands, and the need 
for providing more facilities for primary education was well reflected 
m the Education Commission of 1882, which is popularly known is 
Hunter Commission It made as many as thirty-six recommenda¬ 
tions in regard to primary education. The seriousnes.s of the recom- 
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mendatiouH of the OommisBion can he easily seen by the fact that 
various provincial governments tried to implement some of them, 
Then came in 1893, Daclabhay Naoroji -who raised his powerful voice 
for free and compulsory education as a remedy for Indian illiteracy, 
The result of all these efforts was considerable, On the positive 
side the number of schools and enrolment went up considerably, e g,, 
m 1881-83, the number of schools was 82, 910 with a total enrolment 
of 20,61,541 and in 1901-02 they were 97,864 and 35,04,122 (including 
pupils on rolls in primary department of secondary schoools) res¬ 
pectively Still the growth far from adequate in view of the 
magnitude of the problem Lord Curzon said m a speech in 1901 
that, “ . . (he) could not be satisfiod with a state of things in which 
four villages out of five are without a scliool and throe boys out of 
fom' grew up rvithout education and one girl in forty only attended 
the school”. Though small this quote speaks volumes about the 
extent and magnitude of the problem at the turn of the nineteenth 
centurj''. 

1904-1929 

Things started rather brightly m the twentieth century Because 
of Lord Ourzon’s ideas, a Resolution in Education Policy was issued 
111 1904. The resolution stated • 

“On a general view of the question the Goveniinent of India can¬ 
not avoid the conclusion that primary education has hitherto 
received insufficient attention and an inadequate share of 
the public funds. They consider that it poBsesses a strong 
claim upon the sympathy both of the Supreme Government 
and of the Local GovoriunentB, and should be madealeading 
charge upon provincial revenues; and in those provinces 
where it is in a backward condition its enconragement should 
be a primary obligation”. 

After that many things happened m quick succession. In 1906, 
the late Maharaja Sayajirao Gaokwad III of Baroda introduced com¬ 
pulsory primary education in his state through legislation. In 1910, 
G.K, Gokhole moved a Resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 

that, ".a beginning should be made in the direction of making 

elementary education free and compulsory throughout the country". 
In the same year, that is 1910, the Indian National Congress and the 
Muslitn League, adopted Resolutions in their general meetings asking 
for free and compulsory education In 1911, G.K. Gokhale introduo- 
ed his famous BiU in the Imperial Legislature demanding free and 
oompulsory education, In 1912, Mr Montague, during his Budget 
speech, 30th July, 1912 (in the British Parliament), devoted some 
attention to the problem of mass education in India and held out 
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Some assurances. 

The result of aU these efforts was another Roaolution on Education 
Policy (1913), which was another land mark in the history of primary 
education in India It said omphatioally ' 

"The propostion tliat illiteracy must be broken down and that 
primary education, has in the present eiroumBtancos of India, 

- a predominant claim upon tho public funds, ropresent accept¬ 
ed policy no longer open to discussion.... 

It stated further : 

"It 13 the desire and tho lioiie of the Government of India to see 
in the not distant future some 01,000 primary public schools 
added to tho 1,00,000 which already exist for boys and to 
double the 4-1/2 millions of pupils who receive instruction in 
them " 

The character of the battle on the front of primary education after 
1913 started changing fast. The Great War of 1914, the August 
Declaration of 1917 promising some kind of responsible government to 
the Indiana, the Act of 1919, theNon-Gooperation Movement and the 
introduction of* Dyarchy in 1921 wore some of tho major political 
events which influenced the growth of primary oduoation tremendous¬ 
ly The slogan of "responsible government’’ lieightened tho need 
of an educated electorate, thus giving a fresli impetus to tho idea of 
free and compulsory education. The association of Indian ministers 
with eduoationm tho provinces helped tho cause further. The non- 
cooperative Movement spurred tho educational ideas of the masses, 
The results were satisfying. Not only wore the compulsory education 
Acts passed more speedily, the enrolment at the primary stage also 
increased tremendously everywhere, 

This progress which may appear speetaoular was in fact nothing in 
view of the actual magnitude of the problem - Tho Hartog Committee 
Report (1929) took due notice of it. Not only this. It pointed out 
tho existence of two other phenomena—wastage and stagnation which 
were neutrahzing the spurt in enrolment It lamented, "out of 
every hundred pupils (boys and girls) who were in Class I in 1922-23, 
oiily eighteen were reaching in Glass IV in 1926-20". 

1929-1947 

The Simon Commission recommended tho abolition of Dyarchy, 
and advocated in its place "provincial autonomy" thus enlarging the 
sOope of "teaponsible government” The passage of the Act of 108*5 
brought new situations to the fore for tho leaders of the National 
Movement. In 1937, the Indian National Congress fought the elec¬ 
tions also It captured seven provroces initially, but gradually its 
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inflilenoe increased, and by the year 1938, it captured all provinces 
except Bengal and Bihar. 

These political developments were influencing the educational- 
front also. First, the famous “Wardha Scheme” containing a pro¬ 
vision for free and universal education for all the boys and girls on 
compulsory basis, saw its origin in the period. In 1938-39, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education set up two committees on Basic educa¬ 
tion They also made some recommendations in regard to free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 6-14. 

These developments were duo to political events, But the World 
War 11 broke in 1939, For certain reasons, the Congress Minis¬ 
tries had to tender their resignation. The problem of primary 
education was also put into cold storage 

It was only in 1944, when the war was nearing its end, that the 
famous 'Sargent Plan” was chalked out. It also recommended a 
system of free and compulsory education for all children between the 
age of 6 and 14. Before this scheme could he put into practice 
India got her freedom in 1947. 

Obviously therefore the growth of primary education was rather 
slow up to 1947. As noted earlier, in 1926-27, the number of primary 
schools was, 189,348 and the students in them were 91,20,468. In 
1946-47, the number of primary sohools was only 1,72,661 but en¬ 
rolment figures reached 141,06,418 mark. 

PoBtoIudependenoe Period 

The situation inherited from the British with regard to primary 
education was not happy from any standards, Even other politico- 
economic factors were far from satisfactory. The only redeeming 
features were the hopes, aspirations and enthusiasm of the people 
after a long stretch of slavery. 

The things started brightly after independence, The article 46 
of the Constitution stated ‘ ‘The State shall endeavour to provide, with¬ 
in a period of ten years from the commencement of the constitution 
for free and compulsory education for all children until they complete 
the age of fourteen year”, 

The enthusiasm, however, soon waned. The First Plan itself did 
not appear very enthusiastic about the provision of facilities for 
primary education as it was conditioned by the idea of ‘‘quick 
returns". Sensing that the government may not allocate suffioient 
funds for the fulfilment of the constitutional directive, the oabb 
in its twentieth meeting in November, 1953, felt that the Planning 
Commission should make adequate provision for the education of the 
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age-group 0 to 11. Tlieio was some puMio criticism also. Conaeq- 
uently, the Seooad Five-Year Plan spoke highly in favour of the 
need for primary education, but in regard to free and compulaoxy 
primary education, it wanted the operation to be limited to certain 
selected areas alone The Third Plan again lauded the ideal of 
primary education, but allocated much loss than what u^as desirable 
for the achievement of the ideal. This is exactly the position which 
the Fourth Plan assumes. 

The result of this "tall talk" but insufficient allocation of resour¬ 
ces is that we are nowhere near our objective in tho matter of pri¬ 
mary education, This is, however, not to deny the progress which 
IB quite spectacular in comparison to the pre-independence period 

Future Piospeeta 

The position regarding tho target of 100 per cent enrolment does 
not appear very encouraging. The enrolment for tho age-group 6-11 
rose from about 35 per cent in 1946-47 to 62,4 per cent in 1900-61, 
and 74 9 per cent in 1966-66 The estimated figure for 1968-69 is 
77.9. The situation in regard to the age-group 11-14 is oven worse. 

This is then the brief story of tho growth of primary education in 
India in the modern period- To end, one cannot help citing Patule- 
kar who said long back that if universal literacy is tho aim tho "edu¬ 
cation must pour and not trickle’”. 



Our National Aspirations and the Role of 
Gandhian Educational Thought in 
Realising Them 


Anil Mohan Gupta* 


India HAS promisGd hor people a domocruGo form of government 
and a aocialiatic pattern of aooioty. 

Democracy is "a logical ooiiaoquonco of general human right to 
moral self-determination,” The concept, “equality of man” is its 
ethical basis. It is the “rule of the people,by the people, for the 
people,” The most fundamental tenets of democracy are : (i) the 
dignity of the individual, and (ii) freedom of thought and expression, 
India has chosen herself to bo a ‘constitutional democracy’ where 
the powers of the majority are required to be exercised within a fra¬ 
mework of constitutional restraints designed to guarantee the minor¬ 
ity the enjoyment of certain individual and collective rights, such 
as freedom of speech, religion, a,98ociation etc. 

Socialism is essentially a movement that aims at the establish¬ 
ment of a classless society and the liberation of the human spirit, as 
well as the abolition ofphysioal want. The concept ‘equality of man’ 
is the ethical basis of Bocialism also; but the emphasis here is on 
economic rather than on political equality, India's endeavour is to 
ensure both political and economic equalities of her citizens, through 
non-violent means. 

In practice, the emphasis on individuality and freedom In demo¬ 
cracies leads to irreconcilable economic inequalities. Inspite of 
various sooialiatio measures taken by pailiamontary action, demo¬ 
cracies remain predominontly class-ridden, volcanoes of olasa-oon- 
fliot. The socialistic movement, on the other hand, aiming at the 
liquidation of the privileged classes, takes recourse to the insurrection¬ 
ary action and gives birth, in the name of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, to a form of single-party government, where the 

’Member, Central Advisory Board df B^uoatiJnifend»i; H, h'h 
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Party— an influitosinial proportion of tKo total population—broomes 
the only souxoe of political action while remaining entirely exempt 
from popular control. Such a form of govornmeut, though it may 
act in the name of the people, is nothing but an absolute 
negation of demooracy. In practice, therefore, the terms 'democracy' 
and 'sooialism’ seem to be incompatible. 

Gandhiji offers a new synthesis. Liquidation o f the privileged 
classes, according to him, cannot liquidate 'capitalism', as long as 
, it reigns supremo in the human mind. He, tlioroforo, proposes to 
Liquidate it at the very source, through jiropor education, Gandhiji 
abhors State interference because it "represents violence in a cen¬ 
tralized and organized form", It is “ a soul-less machine" and "can 
never bo weaned from violence to which it owes its very existence", 
"Although while apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation,” 
Gandhiji concludes, "it does the greatest harm to mankind by 
destroying individuality which lies at the root of all progress”, He 
professes his unshakable faitli in the intrinsic goodness in man The 
eternal yearning in him to expand himself beyond his bodily 
limits is spontaneous and is an undeniable reality. Ho roooils into 
his narrow shell only out of fear, greed and ignorance, Gandhiji 
proposes to eliminate those distortions of his true nature tlirougli 
education. 

, Education is nothing but conditioning. But sinoorest efforts, 
in this direction, have often failed booauso of artificial and untrue 
barriers being placed before the evolving human spirit. Gandliiji 
refuses to accept that any ready-made theory can bo the goal of 
education. He believes that ceaseless search for Truth should bo the 
only goal. 

Truth, according to Gandhiji cannot be realized through reason' 
and book-learning alone. Our being is a unity, and not a mere 
oonglomeration of some diverse unrelated factors hko thinking, 
feeling, willing etc., which are mere abstraotions. Truth reveals 
itself to oUr entire being. "Truth is.’’ Gandhiji says, "by nature 
self-evident. As soon as you remove the cobwebs of ignorance that 
surround it, it shines olear". Those ‘cobwebs of ignorance’ are the 
impurities that are in us. 

The self can only be puriflod by love. Truth as the end and 
love or pon-violenoo as the means are the only two fundamentol 
values that Gandhiji has placed before us. He olaims that both ore 
inherent in our-nature. Yet, he asserts, that the purification of 
heart for the unswerving pursnit of Truth is not a meohanical pro¬ 
cess. "It is the finest quality of the heart and comes by training". This 
IS the first principle of his educational practice. 
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Reason by itself, Gandhiji aaserta, can never realize truth. "Attri¬ 
bution of omnipotence to reason" he says, "is as bad a piece of 
idolatry as is worship of stock and atone believing it to be God 
I plead not for suppression of reason but for a due recognition of 
that in us that sanctifies reason”. "Truth and non-violence," ho 
reminds us elsewhere, “are not for the dense. Pursuit of thorn is 
bound to result in an all-round growth of tlio body, mind and 
heart." 

It IB in this context that ho looked out for a suitable mctlmm 
of instruction that would help such synthetio growth. Ho found in 
socially useful productive manual Avork suoh a potentially sound 
educational medium. This is the central iilank on which education, 
as understood hy Gandhiji, stands, though this is not the only 
plank and the emphasis on it is not the same at all stages of educa¬ 
tion. 

"By education,” Gandliiji says, 'T mean all-round drawing nut of 
the best in child and man—body, mind, spirit.” "By spiritual train¬ 
ing,” he explains, 'T mean education of the heart,” The self-oentric 
beast in us, that is guided by the ploasuro-pam theory, resists manual 
work that does not bring it immediate self-satisfaction. Education of 
the heart means the conquest of this brute-self and the 
emergence of the highor-solf in us that can identify itself with others, 
Socially useful productive manual work is eminently suited to this 
purpose. To understand the needs of the community, to willingly 
forsake pleasure and to undertake manual AVork that may not satisfy 
any immediate personal need are the essential prerequisites of such 
work. These, in their turn, generate love, cooperation and self- 
confidence, transmute greed into self-saorifioe, enhance physical and 
moral fearlessness, promote insight into the community relationships 
and awareness of, how through action, done either individually 
or as a group, one can effect changes and meet social needs "Suffer¬ 
ing, cheerfully endured,” says Gandhiji, ''oeases to be suffering and 
18 tranaumted into an ineffable ]oy ” These are the elements that 
fashion the “Socialist Individual.” This is moral education and 
oommunity service all moulded , together, Importance of suoh 
education is universally rooognised, Communist education, which 
aims at producing 'How Man' in the communist society has attached 
grpat importance to moral training. But, inspito of slnoerost 
efforts, it has essentially failed, because of the emphasis on sloganiz¬ 
ing and artificial imposition. Gandhi’s solution is to replace imposi¬ 
tion hy unfolding In Britain, significant results have been obtained 
from education through community services. Yet, it does hot perme¬ 
ate the entire personality of the eduoand; it has remained an isolated 
subject only. 
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IntroducfclDB. of {socially URtsful prodtictive mamial work in solioola 
iB moBt lUriouBly rosiRted on tho gtoimd tlvsvt it will onctoaoh on the 
alroftciy inadoquato wshool-hrmra fot intollootual pursuitB, The 
objootiona aro based on rariotta iniaconcoptiom. 

Briefly they are ; 

(i) PoyobologicttUy, it is impusflibb for any oliilcl of tho ele- 
mcmtary tsoliool ago to atand tho strain of intoUaotunl gynmaatio, 
almost oonbinously, fssr about six hours a dn-y. Children 
mentally Bleoji over the last few potiods. Introduotlon of 
manual work roducoa mental fatigue and savoa waatage, 
(n) Suoh work, if BoientificaUy and oduoationaUy done has 
four Btagas—(a) planning, (is) preparing, (c) executing, and 
(d) evaluating. Of those three are prcdorainontly intell- 
ootual. So tho time devoted to such work need not be simply 
deducted from tho time alloted tn intolleetual puraints, 

{Hi) Intellectual development is luit mere acquisition of infor¬ 
mation, It is rather tho devoloinnont of certain attitudes, 
skiUa andhahitB that make acquiBition pohsiblo. An intelligent 
U 80 of tho bodily organs in a ohiltl provides tho host and 
quiokost way of dovelopii^ them, It is foolish to set 
before him the imposaible task of momorir,ing the endlesB 
quantum of information. This can only servo to retard 
both physioal and mental growtli. 

(iu) Book-loaming provides little motivation as tho contents 
are seldom related to life. That even tho most intelligent 
children avoid difficult BubjootB, that might havo sharpened 
their intolleot bettor, has been amply proved in the u.b.a. 
Tho only motivation comes from the oxtomal examination 
with all the baneful offoots. Socially useful productive 
work is vitally related to life, and, therefore, exoitea vital 
interests in the child. This ensures involvement, and in¬ 
creases intensity and speed of intoUeotual pursuits. Eva¬ 
luation, here, is nooo.SBarily a continuous built-in process, 
(v) "Work provides natural opportunities to indlvidualiKo eduoation 
and, thus to provide for individual difToroncos. One can 
do a work only at one’s own pace and problems involvod 
in it can be Identified and maslorod In aooordanoe with one's 
own abilities, This, inoidentally saves the ohild from 
the tyranny of arbitrary time-tables and consequent crisis 
of sbiftijig attention. Fictitious claims to intellectual 
superiority, mostly to hide one’s hatred for manual work, 
can also be best evaluated in this way, 

(ui) Work is best suited to teach one to effectively and effici¬ 
ently handle the proper reading and references material 
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at the proper time and, time, to develop proper library habits 
rather than the faulty habit of indiscriminate reading. 

That education through work can develop the body and promote 
industnousnesfl need little' elucidation Soientifioahy done, it can 
he a source of perfectly balanced physical education Besides, 
it promotes appreciation of beauty and harmony, develops the spirit 
of not being satisfied with anything imperfect, sincerity of purpose 
and carefulness, which as a nation, we do so miserably lack 

This, in brief, is an outline of how educational work can become 
an effective medium of synthetic growth, The fusing medium, 
suggested by Gandhiji, is meant to save time, repetition and conse¬ 
quent confusion, but, above all, to emphasize the essential unity of 
the entire educational process. 

Such work may be introduced in every school immediately with 
the most easily available tools and materials Where necessary, 
we may start it as properly supervised home-work It is not the 
modernity or complexity of a tool or a material that makes an edu¬ 
cational work forward-looking, hub its ability to promote the 
moral, intellectual and physical growth of the eduoand. Anything 
that is beyond his comprehension or oompotonoe stifles his growth 
Basic education is said to have failed because of an adminis¬ 
tration which was without proper knowledge, understanding, 
faith and initiative, and also hooauso of a crowd of workers who had 
no correct or adequate training, and lacked proper guidance, aids 
and tools Indeed, we could not even give it a proper trial, Gandhiji 
insisted that, if we can properly train our citizens, wo can certainly 
develop a socialist society through democratic moans. At a time 
when, in India, the State is continually encroaching on the freedom 
of the citizen and yet, social and economic disparities continue to 
increase, when contempt for law and order is so rampant and un¬ 
blushing, when public and private morality and sanity have reached 
a now low, when people are losing faith in the signifioance of parlia¬ 
mentary elections and rumblings of insurrectionary action are getting 
more and more distinct, it would be wise of us to lend more respectful 
ears to the counsels of Gandhiji. 



Science in Primary Education 


N. K. SAirrAl,* 

AKD 

Db. B.D. ATTBEYAf 


Why to teaoh Solenae ia Sohools 1 

The eapid dovolopinonta m tho fiold of soionno and technology 
and thoit impact on all the facets of Indian life both in rural and 
urban areas, are fairly noticeable. Tho traditional agrioultuial 
praotioes are ohanging fast with the application of now scientific 
disooTeries yielding more and better crops. Progress in the under, 
standing of tho intricate mechanism of living things and disooverieB 
in medicine and pubUe health are helping to conquer diseases obd 
making the oommon man geneiahy healthier and happier than 
ever before, New knowledge of various natural phenomena are 
enabling man not only to control and ufcilizo nature’s lesouroes to 
more useful purposes but it Is also helping to develop noAvur and 
better substitutes qf natural substances for the increasing demands 
of comforts and oonsumor goods, in other words leading to better 
standards of living 

This impact of soionoe and technology has also created certain 
demands on our society, 

Firstly, it has made ‘Scientific Literacy’ essential for every 
citizen to understand the world ho lives in and "to partloiiiate intelli¬ 
gently in its future development. Tho future citizen will certainly 
be required to decide on important issuoa like greater industriftli* 
zation of the country, meohanisation of agriculture, development 
end Use of atomic energy for peace or defence purposes. 

Secondly, the technological developments have created new voca¬ 
tional demands of skilled personnel at different levels for manning the 
various industries and enterprises For tho training of these pcrsopnel 
adequate knowledge and skiUe in soienoes are necessarily required, 

♦Field Adviser, DSB, NCERT, New Delhi. 
tReader, DSB, NCERT, New Delhi. 
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Thirdly, to compote with other nationa of the world and be 
independent of foreign help for oTet, there is also a need to create 
conditions for the development of prospective research workers 
and creative scientists to extend the frontiers of science. This 
calls for the development of a sound foundation of good science 
education at the primary level. 

Need !or rethinking on School Ourrioulum 

All these demands of society need a rethinking of our whole 
educational system and the place of soienoe in general education. 
The broad goals of education are the proper development of the 
child as an individual and the right development of the child as a 
useful member of society. In the present age soionoe has to become 
an integral part of general education at the primary stage not only 
because it forms the broad base of the pyramid of school population, 
but also because many pupils who leave formal education there¬ 
after may never get a chance to study soionco later in life This 
will fulfil the task of developing citizens with sciontifio literacy and 
lay the foundations of a good soienoe programme at the higher stages 
in school and college 

At present theoretically speaking soionoe continues to be taught 
in some form or other in all States at least up to the middle school 
stage. It has been felt that the outcome has been negligible both 
from the point of view of knowledge and understandings as well 
as of skills and attitudes. A great concern has therefore been felt 
by educators, laymen and scientists ahke for improving soienoe 
education at all levels of sohools 

Soienoe has two aspects. Firstly; it is the knowledge of soientifio 
facts, principles, laws and their various applications. This is the 
‘product’ of science—^the traditional aspect of science content. The 
other aspect of soienoe is how scientists gain new knowledge e.g,, 
through observation, classification, investigation, problem-solving 
and testing now ideas eto. This is the “process" of science or the 
way' science has developed. While the “product” of science is 
growing at a very fast pace and may indeed bo considered infinite, 
the “process” of soionoe remains basically unchanged and the 
chief tool to gather knowledge in all oases. This is principally 
responsible for building uii pottems of thinking, called "soientifio 
attitude," 

How to teach Science at the Primary Level 

For the teaching of science at the primary level, educators usually 
think of cashing on the two inherent qualities of a child—^the eternal 
curiosity to know about things in general and his love for activity 
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The preamt day oono&pfc of scifenoe toaolung at tho mrlioai; sfcage is 
tiorofoie 'Loaming by Doijig' so that the Ijanis of all knowledge is 
fiom kret-hand experiKac«a gained through invontigatory activities, 
The idea ie to place the child in a ptohlem eitutation where he gathers 
data, pierformfl certain aotivitioa, tlnda th© link Itetuwn tiro oausos 
and the otfeot, genoraliKeii and if nocoosary verifu'w further to roach 
the truth of tho matter. The important luiint at this level is not to 
toaoh tho 'product' of aoioneo InU tho 'prweaH' of H(‘ienoe. 

For the activities to bo firob-hawd the child has to be involved 
in them at all stages Unfortunately, in the present eiroumstanoes 
of limited facilities of equipment many of those activities remain 
confined to the form of teacher demonstrations only. The pupil 
not only gets his ouriosity satisfiod by working alone or in groups 
hut he also keeps active and swquires ceidain skills hotli mental and 
manipulative which arc useful to him later in life. Thus, the out¬ 
comes of knowledge, skills and attitudes develop readily. An oppor¬ 
tunity to work fosters tho spirit of self-reliance, cooperation and 
demooratio living. 

Neaessary Oonflltions for Improvement 

The key to tho suooosa lies in the teacher who must bo rightly 
trained and bo skilful in performing activities. lie should lay 
more stress on tho 'procoss’ of aoienco rather than tlio 'product' 
of soienoo. Tho usually over-worked teaolior could do it all if he 
had the necessary equipment and raatorials in tho form of ready¬ 
made kits, 

I[ this is accepted as tho proper ennoopt of soienoo teaching 
at the primary level there are certain essential inputs for its suoess- 
ful implementation. For instance, 

(i) The curriculum for toaohing must bo based on activitios deal¬ 
ing with tho environment of tho child, both physical and 
biological. 

(it) There must bo suffioient opportunities for aotivuties of various 
kinds both in and outside tho classroom such as experiments, 
oxeuisions, field-trips etc. 

(in) Tho instructional materials sboukl bo of high educative 
value. 

(iv) Facilities of adequate equipment and materials be made 
available. They could bo simple, indigenous, inexpensive 
improvised equipment, 

(c) The teachers must bo trained to emphasize the “ju'ooc^s*’ 
of science rather than tho “produot” of soienco 

(vi) Equipment should be available in the form of "kits” fot 
all types of experiments and demonstrations. 
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Changes in the last decade 

During the Second and Third Five-Year Plan periods a number 
of Bohemes were taken up by the Central and State Governments to 
improve Boionoe education at the sohool stage While they emphasised 
mainly on bettor provision of equipment and facilities for teaching 
elective soionoo courses at the high sohool level, for tho primary 
sohool they aimed at improving syllabi, textbooks and some guidance 
material for teaoliora However, much remains to be done. 

The task ahead and the problems 

Considering the future needs, the development of science edu¬ 
cation at the primary level is a gigantic task constituting numerous 
problems which may bo considered around four focal points. They 
are ■ 


fl) The problem of better instructional materials 

The first task to tackle is the production of improved textbooks 
keeping in view the following points viz. they should 

(1) have correctly prosontod science concepts 

(n) take into account the child's interests and abilities, 

(lit) bo related to his physical and biological environment 

(iv) be richly and rightly illustrated and ho physioally attractive. 

(v) be based on the vocabulary of the child and be correlated 
with language and social studies text material. 

For the better toaolimg of suoh books Toaohors’ Guides are a 
must. It may be pointed out here that there is need to develop 
such materials at one place with provision to suitably modify it 
at the state or regional level. 

(2) Problem of equipment and facilities 

If science teaching has to bo experimental and investigatory, 
necessary equipment has to he supplied. It may not be financially 
possible to support such a programme immediately, yet its need 
could hardly bo over-estimated A portable kit integrated with 
the text may also be developed indigenously at one place. Its 
mass production is possible in collaboration with states, 

(3) The problem of training 

Obviously along witli better textbooks and equipment a better 
teacher should also be produced. This could be done by improving 
pre-service and in-servioe programmes. Tho major aspects of tho 
future pre-service training programme should lay the emphasis on ; 

(i) an integrated course of content-cum-methodology' 

(li) the 'process’ approach of science teaching 
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iiii) the dovdopmont af manipulativo akillfl in the proepeotive 
teacher. ^ 

(rt) moreBkillinthoufloafaudio.vjfliial mafcariftlfito bring variotv 
of experience to the pupile. ^ 

I'or in-B0rvio0 training it is nceowary to plan programmes for 
toBchors fto that, 

(i) the existing gap of content knowledge is filfocl, 

(m‘) familiarisation wth the now content and ita methodology 
is made. 

(in) training in manipulative bWUh is given. 

Since the magnitude of the task of training teachors is enormous 
it should be oonduotod at various levels A threo-tior trammg pro- 
gramme has therefore to be evolved. The NCBBTmaybe made res¬ 
ponsible to give ideas and guidance to the key personnol from the 
States to organize the training programmes for tho method masters 
of the training coUeges and sc-hools. Those method masters will 
finally train tho actual classroom teacher 

(4) The problem of follow-up 

The initiation of programmes alone is not enough, To sustain 
any programme, States will have to organize a machinery to super¬ 
vise and assist tho programme. 



Vitalizing Primary Education Through 
Work-Experience 


S.C. Chaudhubi* 


It is almost a century now that the slogan for work-orien¬ 
ted education was first raised. But unfortunately it never took off 
from that stage The diiferent commissions on education and the 
national leaders who have given some thinking to education have 
all felt the need to include some form of manual work in education 
for the development of personality and vocational effloienoy, 
To quote a few, Tagore observed in the twenties "Merebook learning 
is a poor vessel to take one across the high sea of life. The time 
has come for the educated gentry and their children to put the hand 
to uses other than mere quiU-dnving. . not for earning a 
hvelihood alone but also for acquiring all-round education.’’Mahatma 
Gandhi observed in the thirties "Let us now cry a halt and oonoen- 
trate on educating the child properly through manual work, not as 
a side activity, but as the prime means of intellectual training." 
The Education GommisBion (1984-66) had again to stress the need 
of including work-experience as an integral part of education at all 
stages. Though the talk about work-experience has been m the 
air for quite some time now the impact of this suggestion is not 
visible to any appreciable extent The following steps are essential 
for the introduction of work-experience as an integral part of edu¬ 
cation. 

At the outset it is necessary to clarify the concept of work- 
esperienoe and see that the oorreot interpretation filters down 
undistorted to the field workers at aB levels. In a Country where 
education is a State subject interpretations ate given to the edu¬ 
cational innovations in their own way, The term 'work-experience' 
itself is being interpreted in many ways by the general education 
workers. According to an interpretation mere quill-driving can 

•Beader.'DPP and PB, NOIRT, New Delhi. 
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also 1)0 rogardod aa work for work-ciriontod odueation. According 
to another interprotationj and which is the other oxtromo, manual 
work devoid of any educational outcome ia regarded as 'work' 
under the present context. Some thmkcrH argue that any kind 
of phyaioal work emanating from and aubaervient to any curri¬ 
cular Huhjoot ohould ho regarded a« work-oxperioneo. The fourth 
interpretation reatriets itself to the vocational aapeet irroapeotive 
of the fact whether the work is i)redoinint*ntly of the mental or 
physical type. A fiftli interpretation is related to on-the-job- 
training A sixth confines itself to jobs and liobbiea. All these 
interpretations however overlook the fact that meaningful, edu¬ 
cational, creative and productive manual work has a place in the 
educational prograrnmo in its own right. JnirtJior, such educational 
outcomes that are not forthcoming from other curricular areas 
arc also vital for devoloping nations- 

Thointeriu'ctationof work-experlcnco may also depend uponthe 
type of education that is being provided. As the purposes of the 
different typos of education are distinct from one another, the 
nature of wotk-oxperionoo may differ accordingly, Thus for gen¬ 
eral education whoso goal is the development of tho total personality, 
meaningful, educational, creative and productive manual work 
would help in developing desirable attitudes towards manual work 
and manual workers along with proper work-habits and creative think¬ 
ing. It will also help in internalizing knowledge and developing insights 
into tho problems of production. On-the-job training in such a 
type of education neither helps to achieve the desired goals nor 
tho outputs commensurato with the inputs. But, for vocational 
and professional education whose aim is to develop occupational 
proficiency, on-the-job training will constitute effective work- 
experience. Again, for continuation education, on-the-job training 
for higher types of jobs will oonstituto work-oxporionoe. 

In order to be meaningful, the activities should be problem¬ 
solving and related to the basic needs namely food, shelter, cloth¬ 
ing, health and recreation. Educational work involves problem 
sensing, arriving at hypothetical solution, oollooting the 
necossary materials and tools, actual solution of tho problems 
through manual work and finally ovoluation and the foodbaok, In 
fact) the work-experience should be forward-looking, and be pro¬ 
vided, as far as possible, under real production situation and should 
result into socially useful products. The capacity of the children 
has to be kept in mind while fixing the targets. 

The nature of the meaningful educational, creative and pro¬ 
ductive work may vary from stage to stage, Thus, in the lower 
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primary classQs, there may be an emphaais on exploration and 
creative aolf-expresaion. In the upper primary clasiaes the em¬ 
phasis may bo on proper tool manipulation, prodiiotion and 
maintenance 

Before launching the programme of work-oxpononce like any 
other educational innovation, it m necessary to orient the field 
workers properly. The innovations are arrived at by higher 
level workers Bor developing the desired insight among the 
field workers, it is neceasary to produce enough literature m the 
form of curriculum plans, oumcnlar guides, teachers’ handbooks, 
source books, tools for evaluation, preforma for keeping records 
and also teaching aids The start should he made at the teacher 
training institutions. The pre-aorvico ooiirso slionld he modified 
to meet the now requirements. In-service courses should also 
be run to re-train the existing teachers Tor this purpose guides 
have to bo prepared for tcachor-edueators too 

It is olso necessary to create proper climate for the introduction 
of this programme Unlea.s the present attitude of the society 
towards manual work changes, the desired sanction and cooper¬ 
ation will not bo forthcoming. For this purpose a nation-wide 
campaign has to be made. The diiforent mass communication 
media like radio, T.V. films and newspapers have to bo harnessed 
for this purpose ' In fact, an awareness has to bo created in the 
masses for this purposes Parent-teachers associations and viUaga 
panohayats can play a vital role in this rospect, 

Lack of resources is another hurdle that has to ho overcome, 
However, there are evidences, when there was a determination 
behind a movement, there was no difficulty in mobilizing the ros- 
sources from the masses Only tho sincerity of purpose and the 
potentiality of tho scheme has to be improved. The example of 
steps taken by the U P. Education Department at the time of 
launching the Re-orientation scheme in 1960 may be remembered 
with some profit, 

Drastic overhauling of the curriculum, re-orgainzation of know¬ 
ledge contents, rethinking on tho weightage to bo given to tho 
different areas of the curriculum and developing suitable techniques 
of evaluating tho teaohing-loarjung is another gigantic task that 
has to be faced. Tinkering of the curriculum here and tampering 
there will not help to achieve the desired goal. The custodians 
of discipline areas in tho ournculum have to forego their prerogative 
and cooperate with the curriculum workers to forge an effective 
programme It is now universally admitted that the present 
ourrioulum has not been able to dehver the goods. There is a 
lot of deadwood m the ourrioulum which has to be got rid of to 
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acconmodato now innovationK. One of tlio groatesb drawbaoka 
in tluB covintty is that the sclioolourricnlumiR developed in isolation, 
away from reality. Opinion end advice of tlte parents, public- 
men, industrialistB and bueinessmcn are rarely sought. In 
developing the progranimo of work-experience, bosidoa the above 
mentioned, exports in teolmology, production and higher education 
should also bo involved. It is only then tlmt a fresh and forward 
look oan bo given to this programme. As luis been Btressed by our 
President, for a long time to come we Imve to depend upon the 
home and oottago industries typos of production. 

Thus it may he concluded that for vitalizing primary education 
through work-experience it is necessary to launch a nation-wide 
campaign, In the International Education Year a pledge may be 
taken to take a bold stop in the direction of work-oriented education 
at best at the primary stage. Tho first quarter of this decade may 
be utilised in making tho necessary proparatiojv like conducting 
pilot projects and trying out concrete programmes and pooling 
resources etc, The actual programme may bo launched m the 
second quarter. A bogiiming should bo made in as humble a 
maimer as possible, may bo, in tho form of exporiemental projeots, 
Atj curriculum development is a dynamic proocss, the progress of the 
programme has to be watched and necessary adjustments made. 
Einally, towards the end of tho sevontira, assessment of work-orien¬ 
ted education may bo made for making it more olfoctive in tho 
eighties 



Work-Oriented Education 


V.R. Mudhohcab* 


AoooBDma to Sri Aurobmdo, the aim of education has two 
aspects, the individual and tho collective. The latter pertains to the 
development of the individual into a good, citizen. 

One may concede that the most ubiquitous factor in to-day’s 
social milieu is industry (including agriculture), its materials, 
processes, and problems Hence any educational design to prepare 
youth for intelligent and effective citizenship in the modern world, 
must equip them for understanding and dealing with modern industry, 
its processes, products, and problems. This equipment can be pro¬ 
vided through participation m activities typical of industry and 
through technical instruction in workshops attached to schools made 
available for the purpose. 

The basic theory of work-experience is “lkarninq by noiNCt,” 
Children learn beat through active participation m concrete experiences 
which are closely related to their physical and social environment. 
Educational thinkers like Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Della Vos, 
Otto Soloman, Dewey etc. in the West and Sri Aurobindo, Tagore, 
Tilak and Gandhiji in India, have, with one voice stressed the psycho¬ 
logical principle that the child uses “hard labour to the profit of its 
mind,” “Emile will learn more” said RoUsseau, “by one hour of 
manual work than by a whole day’s verbal instruction.” Tagore 
advised “tho educated gentry to put their hands to uses other than 
mere quill-driving not for learning a livelihood alone, hut 
also for acquiring all round education.” Gandhiji has very aptly 
observed that manual work develops "thinkino finobbs,” 

' Thus work-experience is designed not so much to produce techni¬ 
cians or ocoupationists as to aim at a psychologically sound and 
effective method for educating the whole man.” 

American educationists and even industrialists hold ■ similar 
opinion. The realisation of the educational aspect of manual training 
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dates from tlio days of the tMOtwriuAL bevoiution. They 
believe that domoeratio cnnsideratiom dimiand that all youth, what- 
ever their economic or social Htatns, must he iiropared for effective 
Yoofttional participation ho that tUo aocial need fur trained poiaonnel 
for various teohnical, iTUxdmnieal and industrial johs may bo aatiafled, 
The two world wars further neceaHitated the flystematio organisation 
ofmanual training aa an integral part of general education, and 
detorimning the equipment and matoriala the training required. Pot 
example, some hoIiooIh arc equipped with work-shops like wood- 
shop, shoBt-metal-ahop, eleetric-Hhop etc. Boys undergo training 
in each work-shop in turn, durijig the Junior High Sohool conrse, 
In some schools courses are arranged in general work-shops where 
work of more than one typo is provided. In Grades I to IV of the 
elementary school, children do simple Imnd-work with paper and 
clay, exhibiting life at home and outside In Grades V to VI, they 
work under spooial teachers and make simple furniture, weave cloth 
eto. After this boys enter Junior Keconchvry vSeliools where the train- 
ir^ is mote teohnical. They do wood-work, metal-work, moohanioal 
drawing etc. Practical work and training are supplemented hy 
talks, fllmsandvisits to factories. Instruction promotes good 
thinking habits, effootive ways of attacking problems and creative 
ability. Information is given through talks and filmH. Textbooks 
are rarely used, The teacher domonstratos the operations to he 
performed. It is interesting to note that some schools run “home 
MBCHANios sHorg" whore boys bring from their homes articles 
requiring repairs. Liaison between schools and industry is close. 

It will bo long before the programme of work-experience in all 
our eduoational institutions aasumoB those dimensions. Heads of 
schools will have to begin, from soratch, taking suoh help as may he 
available from craftsmen, toohmeians, agricultural and industrial 
experts, Community Development Organisation, Small Scale In¬ 
dustries Board, Handicrafts and Sorioulture Boards, Khadi and 
Village Industries Boards etc. The last may be particularly help¬ 
ful as they have readymade sohemes, Huitahlo for studonts, like 
manufacture of hand-made paper, non-odiblo-oil-soap, boo-keeping, 
etc,, for which technical assistance and grant-in-aid may already 
ho available. 

The educational Bigmfleanco of work-experience has been recog'niBed 
even by persona strictly dedicated to spiritual realisation. WitneBS, 
what the Inoharge of teohnical training in the International School 
of Education at Pondicherry has to say : 

"The question is put to us why we have introduced techniodl, 
training m Sri Aurpbmdo Ashram, There seems to be 
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implied in asking that there is some incongruity in the ido that 
am obligodj therefore to explain ■ 

“YooA eneompaBsos every aspect of human endeavour, ao that 
nothing can he loft out of its orhit. 

,Knowledge exists within U8 ; it has only to ho awakened. 
But in order that the knowledge, if and when it awakes in 
the student bo properly understood, used and developed, 
the mind must bo prorpared to receive it and express it. It 
ia hero that technical training plays its greatest part. 

“In the present world, whcro technology has advanced so much, 
where the great complexities of matter and physical forces 
have been studied m such detail, the new knowledge that 
now comes is also much greater. This vast knowledge will 
need much bettor instruments to receive and utilise 
it, Hence we have to take our students along established 
paths of Soionno and Engineering, so that they know what 
has come down already and thus be prepared for further 
desconsion of knowledge. 

“Our object is to awaken tho student to knowledge so that it comes 
to them to enrich their beings and develop their personali¬ 
ties,—BO that they can bettor express thomsolvos in their ' 
aspirations ,. We insist on an integral development where 
body, mind and spirit move forward to a larger synthesis " 
Considering the present condition of oUr schools in general, there 
cannot be a single rule regarding activities to bo selected for offering 
work-exporicnco or the time to bo allotod to the same in the school 
time-tahle. Arrangements in respect of these matters will differ 
from school to school in view of environment, activity selected, technical 
guidance and equipment available and on whether or not the activity 
is to he conducted in or near the school or at some distance from it. 
The heads of institutions should have freedom to make due arrange¬ 
ments and experiment, according to the facilities available. 

In Primary Standards I to IV, children may do paper-cutting and 
clay-modolling Intholiigher standards kitchen-gardening, work on 
farms or spinning on Ambar may be introduced In Secondary 
Schools, development of a “home mbohanios sho3?” may be 
interesting to students, teachers and parents since the shop caters to 
the daily needs such as repairs to furniture, photo-frames, time¬ 
pieces, watches, bicycles, stoves etc. Articles like smaU shelves, 
and stands for cups and saucers can also be prepared, Technical 
aid and materials will he locally available. Teachers and students 
together may undertake repairing and polishing furniture. Up-keep 
of play-ground, white-washing the school, running a cooperative or 
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a cantwn, until regular technicRl eourncii can bo organised, In 
rural areas, work on farms fihoubl be given top priority in aooordanoe 
■with, the Education Goitiniiasion’a specifio diroetivo that m view of 
the “importance of agrieultuns in tmr country, every citizen, irres¬ 
pective of his raidenoo, occupation or status, should bo made aware 
of the problema of agrieultunj and niral life and in short, receive an 
agrionltural orientation as part of his education.'' 

Tenohera should never forget to corelate the prooosaos of soleoted 
activities to the relevant areas of acadomio subjects. Correlation 
should not bo artlfloial, stretched or far-fetched. 

It is Government’s responsibility to provide adequate funds 
for the experiment and provide duo facilities. Teachers may have 
to confront "doubting Thomases" wlio are oliary of manual labour 
and its utility or nooessity as an effective educational measure, There 
is also lurking in the minds of a largo number of oivr oountry-men an 
apathy for, if not prejudice, manual laljour accompanied by a 
lack of appreciation of tlio dignity of labour, Tlio programme of 
work-experionoe will auccoed only if it will have a full measure of 
willing and active popular support, There is neo<,l of a systematic 
propaganda, tluough'tho press, the radio, conferences and seminars 
to create a favourable social oUmato for this educational venture, 
High level attention to this matter soems nocossary. The aid of 
polyteohnio institutions, Agricultural and Engineering OoUegos, 
Institutes of Technical Training and factories of industrialists like 
theKirloskars willberoquirodto organise short-term training courses 
for toaohors and to provide to pupils wotk-exporionoo. For this 
purpose also high level move may bo nocossary. Tho Model Primary 
Schools of State Governments, and Central Schools run by tho Central 
Government should set tho pace in the matter of introducing 
the programme of work-oxporienoo in schools. Tho teachers, the 
public, industrialists and Government must all cooperate if work- 
experience in Schools is to be given a respectable status so that 
it may fulfil its objective of contributing to tihe industrialisation 
of the country and also aid national integration by loosening the 
rigidity ‘of social stratification, by strengthening tho link between 
the individual add the community and by creating bonds of under¬ 
standing between the educated and the masseB. 



Programmed Learning: its Relevance to 
Work-Experience 


Dh. C.H.K. MraRA* 


Tbe Natare of Frogrammed Leaming 

PaoGEAMMBD LEABNINO 18 a- Way of anticipating atudonts’ 
responses during the teaching-learning process and of pre-designing 
the entire gamut of learning experience to a pre-determined set of 
specific goals or objectives. This as such, should be desirable in 
all forms of teaching and learning situations To the extent we 
can define speoifio objeotivos we oan successfully maximise the per¬ 
formance of the learners in connection with the learning skills. The 
added advantage of programmed learning is that it uses reinforco- 
ment theories of learning as evolved by psychologists and educationists 
in controlled laboratory conditions. Many instances are available 
which show the superiority of this method in training industrial 
Workers, soldiers and students m various stages of education. There 
are 6 major characteristics of a programmed material, namely, 

1 The material is broken down into small steps or “framos”. 
The sizes of the steps vary acoording to the level, subject 
matter 'and stage of learning. 

2. Frequent active responding is required of the student like 
making answers, or choosing from answers given or even 
some muscular movements. 

3. Immediate oonfiimation of right answers or correction of 
wrong answers for each response is provided. 

4. Each of the steps is tried out on a comparable sample of 
students and their effootivoness is determined ahead of 
time, 

6, Each student gets a copy of the material and can pace his 
learning himself. If he is a slow learner, he oan learn slowly 
and if he is a fast learner ho can learn quickly. 


♦SiBader, DEP and PE, NOERT^ New Deltt 
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Programmed learniJig ftocepts the rMponHibility for the manage¬ 
ment of the learning situation. It booh to it that the fitudent does 
learn and takes tho hlamo on itself for the student'H failure. Eaok 
intor-aotion between tho matorial and tho learner iw, in a sense, pre¬ 
determined. 

Work-expeiienoe on skill learning 

The oonoopts of work-oxporienco, polytehnical education and 
craft oduoation involve manual skillB. Programmed learning has 
been successfully used in modifying all types of behaviours including 
manual skills 

In a senes of oKporimonts conducted liy O.K Moor (1966) and 
Alan Bon Anderson in a school onviroiiment have conclusively shown 
that through tho use of equipment such as tho "talking typowTitors", 
4-year old children ooxild loam to tyjm like adults. Porlraps tho most 
striking examples of tho effootivoness of programmed instruction 
oomo for its use in industrial training (Hughes, 1962) which include 
manual and somi-automatic skills. If wo take stock of tho entering 
behaviour of tho student and tho actual terminal behaviour which 
wo expect him to oomo out with as a result of instruction, wo can 
handle skill learning much better. One of tho niost important findings 
out of the researches on skill learning is that as the student moves 
through the various stages of skill learning, the particular combination 
of abilities which tho skill roquiros changes (Ploishnian and Hcmpel, 
1964, 1966 ; Fleishman, 1066), In other works, the combination of 
abihties at the entering stage may be quite different from tho com¬ 
bination of skills required later in practice. Thus any prediction 
about the student’s ultimate success based only on the initial com¬ 
bination of abilities could be misleading indeed. Therefore, while 
anticipating skill learning, wo cn&not stop at initial anolyais of the 
psyohomotor abilities of tho student only. One of the first teaching 
functions therefore is to onalyso the task one plans to teach. 

Skills can be desonbod in terms of their oonstancyi continuity, 
coherence and complexity. Also tho sequonoe in which the move¬ 
ments are to bo executed will bo importont in itsoH, ‘ ‘Task analysis" 
can begin with tho observation of a suooessful performer. Wo can 
also take some logical arrangements provided by a subject matter 
expert. For a more cognitive area like programming a text wo may 
take tho approach of spooifying the subject matter resembling a 
detailed table of contents first. 

Behavioral analysis of siriii 

We may then proceed specifying the various performances re-, 
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quired for each one of tlie speoified content Por each one of them 
too, 'vvo shall have a spooifio instructional objective and a post-test 
item meant to evaluate the attainment of the specified objootive in 
question. We may then proceed to analyse the subject in terms 
of “stimulus” and "response”. For us, “Btimulus” ■will bo a teaching 
activity “Roaponsce” "will represent students’ activities. The 
analysis of a skill as a single bhain of SR units, however, becomes 
difficult -when comiilox and simultanooua movements are involved. 
The analysis into SR units is probably one of the host ways for identi¬ 
fying haaic components of a skill, but it is not always the best for 
showing relationnhifs There are other ways of determining relation¬ 
ships between various Gom]]onont.s which may ho helpful in preparing 
ourprogramme (e.g. the “ruleg” system of Evans, Glasscr & 
Homme, 1902) 

Available abilities and skills of the learner 

The next step will bo assessing the entering behaviour of the 
student. There are obviously certain skills present in the student 
at the beginning which should ho taken advantage of in formulating 
oUr teaching programme, The assessment of entering behaviour 
can taka three forms, 

1. If the analysis of the skill in terms of SR units is in a single 
chain, we should determine whether the student has acquired 
all the links in the chain, that is to say, all possible SR units. 
If every link is a stimulus for a succooding link, the absence 
of one link means that the skill cannot bo performed. 

2. If we analyse in the form of content skills nooessary for the 
learning of more complex skill we must determine if the learner 
has learnt aU the components. 

3. We should assess and manipulate psychomotor abilities of tho 
student. There are exaot methods available from experi¬ 
mental psychology, psycho-physics and human factors 
engineering. This assessment must consist of measurement 
of the psychomotor abilities of the students, an analysis of the 
abilities required by tho skill of various components. It 
IB but an attempt to map the taslc required and the students' 
ability together in a way that will make learning possible. 

When the student lacks or is underdeveloped in the necessary 
abilities, the teacher can provide him tho opportunity to develop the 
abilities to the level nooosBary for learning. For example, an analysis 
of the abilities that is requiiod'in a task may indicate that the speed 
of change of direction is an important ability in the advanced practice of 
the given skill. In, this ease the teacher can provide remedial exerciseij 



to the Btudonts who lack this ahility. InthoHameHitUfttion, thetenoh- 
er may deoido to ahandoa teaching thtv skill for which the student laoha 
the neoessary physical abilities and to tench him those skills for -which 
ho will bo moro fit. If he knows the Btridont’s level of psyohomotoi 
abilities and the ability requirement to tho skill in various phases of 
loaining, tho toaohor can predict where tho student will have hla 
greatest aueoess and difficulty and oonsoquontly plan to assist him when 
necessary. 

Imparting skills under the framework of Programmed Learning 

The next stop is to arrange for training in tho component units, 
skdle and abilities, This step has two performances It provides 
tho student with the opportunity to learn tho missing SB links ar 
component-skills, or to develop tho pre-roquiaito psyohoniotor abili- 
ties and, at tho same time, provides tho student an opportunity to learn 
tho skill components so well that ho can focus his attention on tho newer 
aspects of the complex task, 

At the beginning of tho octual teaching of tho over-all task or skill 
the programmer shall have to doBoribo and demonstrate tho skill, In 
skill learning usually the student listens to instructions, observes 
demonstration, tries out different oomponont-skills which ho already 
h^B and then somehow starts learning the now skill (Fitts 1964), 
We should go beyond vetbol instruction at this stage. It is found 
that to combine advantages of demonstration and foodbaok, films 
ean he used. They enable the students to participate verbally and 
also in a psyohomotor way (May, 1940). Most instructors stress the 
importance of performing demonstration at an early stage of learn¬ 
ing. It is important to remember particularly for students of 
elementary class that verbal instruction should bo kept minimum 
and should deal with only the most essential aspects of skills. 

We are now in a position to tackle the situation of skill learning 
^der the framework of programmed instniction. For programmed 
instruotion wo must have a souroo from which stimuli -will be available 
for the student in a graded manner. This can bo done tlmough books, 
teaching machines, short-circuit television, projootod slides or movies. 
This can also bo done tlurough an actual demonstration by the instructor. 
Next, we need a storage receptacle for recording tho responses of the 
student. Here, in addition to tho answer sheets provided at the desk 
of the student we can have psyohomotor tasks which can bo inspected 
later by the instructor. If the chaining has boon done very systemati¬ 
cally so that one part of the job oaimot bo done earlier to another, we 
can divide the whole task into several sub-tasks ond get the responsek 
checked or evaluated. Another significant component is the provi- 
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sion for confirmation or correotion. It-will 1)0 seen that all these com¬ 
ponents are available m. a skill-learning situation, 

Styles of Ftogiammine 

There are different ways of iiresenting a iirogrammed material and 
also different styles of preparing the same Whore the chaining is done 
on a straight line basis so that stimuli responsos are chained in a single 
file, frame after frame, the style is referred to as the “linear style ” 
There are other kinds of programmes -where a correct response aUows 
the student to proceed directly to the next stop of programme -while 
erroneous responses “branch” him to supplementary material design¬ 
ed to correct the particular error made. This stylo is called the "braii- 
flhmg style”, Ass may vary in complexity and a branching pro¬ 

gramme may merely present a short series of supplementary frames and 
then allow the student to return to the misBodframo. More elaborate 
forms of branching take -whole sub-programmes. Another stylo of 
programme preparation is called "mathetios”. Hero the final task is 
sho-wn first and then gradually larger and larger chunks of behaviour 
are elicited from the student till ho does the whole task independently. 
For example, a mathotio programmer will conceive of motor driving by 
taking the steering -wheels first and then gradually coming to other parts 
of driving behaviour. The whole analysis of learning experience under 
this type ofprogramme is through a process called “haolcward chaining’ 
A recent development in programming has been the concept of group 
pacing, in other words, instead of allowing each student to move at his 
or her o-wnpaoo, small groups of students oanbepaood so that the slow 
learner gets the advantage of working with a fast learner, The choice 
of stylo, or course, will depend upon the nature of the task. For ex¬ 
ample, one cannot think of a group programme in a car driving situa¬ 
tion, but m an experiment in the physios laboratory it may prove 
extremely useful. 

Advantages of Programmed Learning 

Obvious advantages of programmed learning for application in pri¬ 
mary stages of education have boon shown by exact experiments. 
(Keislar lOfiOa and 1960b), The advantages accrue from the folio-wing 
conducive conditions ; 

1. An expert programmer and a subject matter expert can reach 
a largo number of students in a single operation. 

2. Misconceptions hold by minimally quolified instructors will not 
hamper the learning of the students. 

3. Through immediate correction further errors do not lead to 

complications in the learning sequence, - ^ 
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The alow but iutellijtent learner ia not at a cliaadvantage in 
catching up with the ckaa. 

B. The fart loamutH can save time and utilise it for more uaeful 
educational exporicnotm. 

C. No embarmsement or group prosaurt' in cauBodto astudeutwho 
has not got enough skilla to start with. 

7. 'fho nttod for separate examinations is greatly reduced. 

8. Early and continued siioeofts experience augments student 
' motivation. 

9. Good instructors get more time for better use than performing 
rote drills. 

10. It is advantogooua for home education. 

11. It is advantageous for remedial instruction 

The following possible applioatiojw for primary education are en-., 
visaged : 

1. Toftoher training through correspondence corusos through 
auto-instruotional programme texts. This u'ill bo particularly 
holpful for new science and mathematics, 

2, Tackling problems of single teacher schools; Carofnlly developed 
programmed texts ond kits may bo provided to single teacher 
schools. This will reduce the load on the toachor who can 
simultaneously Buperviso mans' classes. 

3( Controlled homo-study activities : Programmed material oanbe 
carefully phased and provided to the students who nan fill 
up the responso hlonks with interest while leai’ning, 

4 TeleviBion lessons and Badio lessons ; Those can bo profitably 
programmed (with response blanks provided to students) to 
supplement classroom teaching effeotivoly. 

5. Work-experionoo, skills and craft learning. Psyohomofcor 
programmes with kits will be vory holpful for teacher training 
as well as student participation in the areas, 

The varied application of programmed learning in schools, industri¬ 
es, mjlitary set-ups provide ovidonoo of its effootivonoes as an educa¬ 
tional technique. 
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Work-Orimted Education : A Critique of 
Education Commission’s Recommendations 


H,P. 


OwB oFthomOBtimpQrbftntcontribufciomofthc Ediioation ContmisBion 
is its rocommondationa of work-oriontod oduoation at all stages. The 
rooommondation is baaed on the funflamental objootives of National 
Education ■which the Comraiasion has defined in advance, 

Education is to bo utilised as tho main instrument for bringing about 
the desired social change, Tho Conunisaion thinks that there is lugent 
need for the development of physical rosouroos through tho properly 
organised programme of education for solf-Bufficionoy in food, economic 
growth and Ml employment, social and national integration and raising 
the living standards along with the development of Iniman resources, 
Education has to play a double role in this respect, the development of 
physical rosouroes at one hand and the development of human resources 
at the other, To combine tho two different roles and to bring about the 
sooial change the Oottimission has suggested to relate education "to 
the life needs and aspirations of people.” In tho opinion of the 
Commission it will be bettor done if "it is related to productivity.” The 
programme of work-experience sounds high in tho recommendations for 
linking education with productivity. 

Lot us first see what the Commission exactly means by tho term 
work-experience and then try to analyse in details how far it con achieve 
tho desired objectives at tho olemontary stage. 

What is Work-Experience 1 

Work-experience has been defined as "participation in productive 
worklusohool, in the homo, in the workshop, on a farm, in a factory 
or in any other productive situation." Tho productive situation has 
reference to secure rapid eoononuo development for which education 
needs to bo related to productivity. It is clear then, that according to 

*OooTdinator, Extension Services Centre, Beeis Training Institution) 
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the CommiBsion the mam objeot of making education productive 
la to make it eQOiiomio oriontod so that the two, namely, education and 
productivity maybalance each other, in contrast to the present edu¬ 
cational system whioh is too academic to be of material help in 
increasing national wealth, Hence it becomes quite clear that work- 
experience has eoonomio-bias which leads to an increase in national 
income 

However, ithocomea confusing when the Commission says that work- 
experience must bo made an integral part of general educotion and 
should be “dynamic and forward looking”. How general education is 
to be fused With this work-oriented and forward looking education is a 
orUoial problem. 

Commission’s recommendationa are not clear on this point and the 
issue Boems to be confused Some of tlie assumptions for work-exper- 
lenoe whioh the Commission has put forward are praiseworthy 
but the methods, procedures that are suggested for making 
it an integral part are far from being realistic at the elementary 
stage when it leads to a kind of pro-vocational training. 

Commission’s assumptions for Woik-Expsiienoe ' 

Any one who reads the assumptions for work-expenenoe is 
satisfied on the theoretical basis. The Commission insists on 
making work-experienoo an integral part of education because 
it is inherent m the very nature and organization of education, 
One is convinced about this on logical grounds This is heoaiise 
the child grows up in society through participation m its acti¬ 
vities which form the greater bulk of his education in-a natural 
surrounding. Traditionally, it was called the informal edu¬ 
cation. On the other hand formal education tends to create 
an artificial atmosphere for the preparation of his future role 
in the life and society whioh is dynamic in nature This means 
there is a wide gulf between the world of work and the world 
of study, The fact is accepted but how far work-eiperieiice is 
going to bridge this gulf by combining the formal and informal 
systems of education is again a now question. The present 
programme of the Comraiaaion does not appear to solve it. 

AnalFBiB of 'Wotk-Oriented Programme 

The Commission hopes to establish a olassless society free 
from exploitation by increasing the productive work and efficien¬ 
cy through wotk-Gxperienoo. It not only aims to inorease pro¬ 
ductive efficiency but expects some earnings for the student— 
either in cash or kind to meet the expenditure of his study. Hero 
it treats work-experience as pre-voeational training to earn while 
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IwtniJlg _ Ixx thp gMipral inroRrammo of 'work-pxporioaoe whoro 
fcJia Oonimiasiott haa fluggnatod a nunibor of antivities such as paper 
cuttiug. model making, Miinple ueedlo-u oi’k. pottery, leather 
work and actual work-experience in the industry, it also refleots 
the name nature. In tliia roapect the Ctnnmissionhaa followed the 
programme of work-experience in western countrioa designed 
for polyteohnioal odtvoation, especially in the u.as.u. 

Such a programme is impraoticablo bocauso it requires accord¬ 
ing to the Oommiasion. apeoially trained teachers for higher prl- 
mary and aeeondary sohools and special instmotion for this 
intrpoBO. At the lower elementary stage it pirovidos no scope for , 
Its implementation as an explanatory stage in the pro-vocational 
form. 

The major problem is that of the trained toacher.s. Where are 
we going to find them? The Oommission has suggested an alterna¬ 
tive to this programme. It advises to use .skilled craftsmen or 
graduates of vocational schools as teachers after giving them a 
short-term training. Surely, it may solve the problem of some insti¬ 
tutions but it will narrow the view as it will draw a olear-out 
distinction between the manual and intolloctural work and start 
again the oonbrovotsy which work-oxperienoo desires to end. 
Launched in this way it will share the fate of Basie education with 
which work-experience has a close similarity as both the philo¬ 
sophies centre around the vital principle of relating education to 
productivity. What is now in ■work-oxperienoo is its reorienta¬ 
tion of the Basic education programme to the needs of the society, 
which is changing with the help) of Boionoo and technology 
to keep in tune with the social order, when it has become frozen 
around the indigenous crafts and village employed patterns, 
But this novelty may not koop ■work-experlonoo alive if imple¬ 
mented in the same half-hearted way as Basie education. 

Agoin there is great oonfusion as regards the vocationalics- 
tion of education as distinct ftom work-experience when the 
former is recommended to link with productivity. In fact, 
there is ho olear-out distinotion between the two except at the 
time of dealing with vooatlonalization whoro the CommlsflieH 
states in p. 8,09 "wo -viauaUzo the future trend of school edu¬ 
cation to bo towards fruitful mingling of general and vocational 
education—general education containing some elements' of pre- 
vocational and teohnioal education, and vocational education in 
its turn, having an element of general education." But at an¬ 
other place it puts differently e.g. at page 7 where the statement 
runs Wo recommend that work-experience should bo introduced 
as an integral part of oduoation—general or vocational" 
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to aji avoiage roador it ib all very oonfUBing. It sooms that 
the Commissioititself is ^ hit confused about the nature of work- 
exporieuae which it needs to implement and that is why it is not 
in a position to decide its nature in the general iirogrammo ol 
education and vooational education at different stages, 

Work-Experienoe at Primary Stage 

The term work-experience has created more confusion ospcci- 
ally at the primary stage which can hardly bo considered suitable 
for vocational education What is the CommiBsion’s programme 
at this stage? 

In the list of general programme of work-oXperienco at the 
lower primary stage the Commission has suggested the following 
activities—paper cutting, cardboard outtingand folding, modelling 
m clay or plasticine, spinning, simple needle-work, simple plant¬ 
ing indoors or on plots, kitchen gardening, etc. The question is 
how to make it productive in the economic sense at the primary 
,stage. It is perhaps the most diffioult task, One cannot imagine 
economic productivity at such an early ago. The age-group 6-11 
or even IM'f will not be able to produce such finished work 
which may bo saleable in the market to give economie dividends. 
It is hopeless to talk about solf-suffioioncy at lower or upper 
primary stage as it is an impraotioablo proposition. In place of 
economic return there will bo wastage at this stage. 

At the primary stage it is even difficult to engage the children 
in real situation suoh as spinning, working on the form oto. It 
18 only an ideal dream, children at the early primary stage cannot 
hold their attention for long periods of time and cannot got joy 
in such activities They require free activity, self expiosaioji, 
continuous change of work, diversified activities in the classroom 
or outside it, than attending to a spooiflo strenuous activity. 

If work-experience is to be introduced with the aim of training 
for certain crafts it will not be diffioult to predict that it will 
not achieve the desired end of developing teohnioal skills and 
insight into produotivo process. For want of workshops, farms, 
factories and oommunity centres to work in as well as suitable 
workers and literature in the field it will not achieve the planned 
goal even at the secondary or higher secondary stage 

At the primary stage it is simply out of the question. Instead 
of adding to the national income it will empty the pocket of the 
government by demanding huge financial commitment. Work- 
experience will he a costly affair A poor country hke India can¬ 
not afford such a costly venture mthe name of economic return in 
the long run when they are not visible at the elementary stage. 



Tito work-oriontfttion programme noeda rooriontatioti and 
raodlfiofttioji ttfc thia Hfcago, 

New Otlentatloa at the Elemeatary Stage 

Woik-oxperiDjioe cannot ho accoptcd in the form of ooonomio 
productivity at olomontary stage. 

If work ia to he introduced it alioukl be intho form of activity— 
mental, social and physical to build desired patterns of behav- 
tout, skills and sound attitudes to work which will foster inteUeot- 
tual and emotional growth rather than any other kind of gain, 
Definitely such a typo of work-experience will be higldy productive 
for the development of human resources at this stage. 

It is doubtful whothor vvork-oxporienco not done in real situation 
cannot bo productive. This is a limitation of productivity itself 
Work-expeiionoo oanbomeaningful in terms of creation, ro-oreation 
and not production. Production may come as a by-product. Eduo». 
tion will be meaningful through sucli activities which, will help 
classroom learning and will make it interesting and useful, 
These activities will also provide healthy social habits and atti¬ 
tudes which arc necessary for work. They will express the in¬ 
clination and intorost of the child for guiding him in future with¬ 
out giving vocational education at this stage. 

The need is for a properly organized and integrated program¬ 
me of phyeloal, social and mental aotivitios in the form of work- 
experience or bringing about a desirable attitude to work and 
create social climate for change. It requires pro-investigation 
and teacher orientation before drawing the programme of planned 
activities at this stage. 

Definitely it will not require skilled craftsmen, special insti¬ 
tutions, workshops, factories or farms but spirited teachers 
who understand the significance of their vital role in coordinating 
work-exporlcnoo with the psyohologioal and social needs of the 
child. 



Talented School Teachers at the Primary 
Level—Their Identification and Training 


Dr. L, C. Singh* 


Before the problem of talented teachers at the primary 
aoliool level is discussed it is both desirable and necessary to 
examine briefly the relevant background of the problem, It is 
found that there i.s a lack of uniformity in admission requirements 
for the teaching profession at the primary level and also in the 
duration of courses in different States as well as within a State, 
The educational qualifications required for admission for teacher 
training courses vary from middle school to matriculation or high¬ 
er secondary, Besides, as observed by Prof Shukla, out of the 
11,96,111 teachers working in our primary schools today, 26% are 
untrained and the percentage of trained teachers varies from 
43 80 in West Bengal to 97.61 in the Punjab, Also the 
academic background of these teachers is not very high. Of 
the total number of teachers 22,907 (1 9%) are below middle pass, 
5,94,354 (49,7%) middle, 4,93,682 (41,2%) matriculates, and 
86,167 (7.1%) are above matriculates or in other categories. 
This data presents a gloomy picture of the nature of education 
in OUT primary schools as the quality of education always 
depends upon the professional competence, training and the 
academic equipment of the teachers. 

How do we explain such a dismal state of affairs ? One may 
like to advance number of reasons for it The main fact, how¬ 
ever, is that the teachers for primary schools come mainly from 
the lower social and economic strata of Indian society and in 
turn enjoy lower status and prestige. Even in terms of remunera¬ 
tion, service conditions, faoilties for academic, professional and 
economic growth, the primary school teachers in oUr country are 
at a disadvantage. The majority of teachers in primary schools 
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univurnity rducutinn iliu* t«i iiuiir iToiuimic rnuditinn, Thii'dly, 
they raid it ndittivuly easy In j-ct Hilmissioii in a toaolim 
training sclHUtl. Fmirtldj. luissihly they are ndviHcd to enta 
the teaidiing iirtifessinn tieeause nf eit.s\ and early access to joli. 
Itenee, an e\ er iju reasing ntimher id' tieadeiiiienlly hrighter young 
mm and ^wuneii «itli higher iiUivlifieatiuns are nou joining tlie 
tetieliing prrde.ssiiiii at the jii'iinury levid. Uut thisse young per 
HoitH do Uni find their joh* ehalleiigmg enougli for their abilities 
and asiiiratiiins Tlu* le.sull is that a gund iiuuiher of teachers 
a(. thi.« stage are eoustantly huiking I’lir lietter jolis; and thoteby 
eautie a net hj«H to the teiK-liiUK prof'eshKiu hy joining elsewhere, 
The loas of teiveUefH under training is tiderivhle to an extent, but 
n trained teacher lea\ ing the teaeliing jidi is a matter inviting 
aRi'UiUrt eonsiduration trimi thosi- eoiieerned with teachers anjl 
toaoher eduealors. It is heliet ed that a sulistaivtial number of 
trained teacherH u ho leave the profe.sshin are talented or intelli- 
gonfc people u lio lind that their ahilities are hrdng wasted and also 
see no future proHjii-ets in tin* teaching eiui>et' as sutdi. Therefore, 
they seek alternative avenues. The oilier ealegiiry that loaves 
the pmfeasuin is of those, who had no interest in teaching but ivere 
looking for a stop gaji arrangement. Hut the taloutod teachers 
who 1 ‘omain in the jirofession and are rei'ognised by thoir students 
start rotting soon for various rea.snns ineliuUng the environmeutnl 
and administrative. 

Identitlaatlon o! the talented 

The foregoing paragraphs would naturally iiteline one to thitik 
that inspito of iho lower status of primary Hehotd loaohor intei'!in!i 
of economici, soeial. professional and aeademie eonsiilordtlonB, 
wo do havo a .small friietion ol teaeUers. whom we eouLd call talent¬ 
ed. Tills talent should not go unrecognised any more. 
efforts will have to he made to identify nrtrl retain thorn, ft- 
mediate) steps should therefore lie taken to provide opport'tlnitiefl 

for the fuller growth of their talent so that children benoftfc from 

thoir presence. 

Before the prohlem of identification in taken up, it is uTltk 
while to rofloot on the meaning of talent first. According 'id 
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the lexica-l mea,ning. a talout is a. laculty any natural or special 
■ sneoial aptitude eminent ability short of genius persons of 
Lcial ability .disposition” (Chambers, 1068), Although the 
word ‘ talent’ may mean special aptitudes and abilities that cha¬ 
racterize a distinct category of tcaohers; this paper iB limited to 
those teachers Avho are superior in terms of academic ^Pditude 
Tfilmitmav further be divided into'talent potential and talent 

" 1 ''“ »' 
Ltential and of actual talent are ciuite distinct. Despite the 
fact that the identification of potential talent is probably more 

mteresting and valuable, certainly more dramatic and difficult.,. 

(he study of actual talent is logically and strategically prior 
io the stiidy of potential talent” (McClelland, 19S8). This 
nrovides .some hint for identifying the talented teachers at olo- 
uieiitary school level ,so as to distinguish them from among the 
average teachers. Thus will provide them the reeogiiitionthey 
need and ivill give them a sense of belonging There m a need ffir 

somckindofprovisiouforthcfuUor groiMh of their talent to enable 

them to foster the growth and the development of the future 
citizens of our country. 

What to identity 

This IS the mo. 4 t difficult problem under consideration. What 
are the specffic aspects of the teacher and his work that could be 
taken up to reveal that sueh, and only such, teachers, are the 
talented ones Prima facie, one ivonlrl he mchned to say that an 
aptitude test, an achievement tost, a study of his aspirations and 
attitudes and a study of his involvement in the day to day school 
activities including teaching the class, the methods he adopts to 
achieve academic and national goals etc ivill go a long way m 
determining the talent of good teachers, However, we have o 
attempt the issue concretely, not alone by conducting the aptitude 
or achievement tests, but also by carrying out a detailed ]ob 
analysis of a teacher’s work and then evaluating as to how the 
successful and talented teachers perform their jobs This may 
also involve the question of evaluating them on what is expected of 
the teachers in different .sohool situations, &ome part of the wo 

has already been attempted in the XT s.iL. and elsewhere on teach¬ 
er effectiveness and characteristics, the results of which could 
be used lU framing the criteria for identification o le a en ec 
teachers. Nevertheless, the situation demands that talented 
teachers must he identified with the use of sound scientific tools 
with high degree of disoriminatory value. To start with, the talent¬ 
ed teachers can he identified on the basis of triple screening 



lystom. IntheiiriitMtagp. fcc&tU'mic'allv brighter teachere could bo 
screened on the bnsiH of their ]ierformanee at the schooUcftvijig 
eacaminalioii and the teacher training exaiuination. The second 
stage will aim at identifying the inteUee.tvially superior persona 
with the help of » gcouji vt*Thttl tot of intelligence Lastly, tbo 
the score* on an attitvuW scale conld he used to locate those teaob. 
ers who possesa poflitive attitude towards children and the teaob 
ingjoh. Thus, the composite criteria of aeluevement, intelhgonce 
and attitude can be made use of in Rt'archtng the talented teachers 
at the primary level. 

The training atrategy 

Having once identified the talented teachers, special training 
programme will have to be dt'viscd to provide them opportunities 
for jobs in tlm higher professional cadres. Kince these toachers 
have had courses in pedagogy and cdvctuuml psychology cojisid 
eted adequate for efhelent teaching, the special course for the 
talented should mainly aim at enliancing subioct-matter know¬ 
ledge. However, in the last year a professional couvse on advanc¬ 
ed level may also be included in the programme. The full-time 
oourse should be at least of two years' duration, Univeisities 
will have to be approaolvcd to grant rocognition and award 
graduate status to the Hucoessful e!nu(rul«.teH. Another alternative 
could be a condonHod course spread over one year and 
two siunmotB, It may be a full-time course or a part-time ootres- 
pondenoe-oum-sxunmer school Bcheme. The Eegiojral Colleges of 
Education, run by the National Council of Educational Eesoatch 
and Training may devise such coxu'sos and rxin them on an experi¬ 
mental basis to start with, Eecognition by the respective uni 
versities and also inter-xinivetBity board wiU bo a necessary 
precondition to run. such courses. 

The Ontoome 

A search for the talented among elomentary school teachers in 
India will make a contribution. There are perhaps three distinct 
advantages of Identifying and training the talented teachers. Firstly, 
the mere fact that the talented ore recognised and distinguished 
from the larger teacher community will act as a morale booster lot 
those who are identified, and help generate a sense of healthy com¬ 
petition in others. The training would open oharxnels of professionsl 
advancement both in terms of competence and pjromotion, fheir 
future will not remain as dark as at present. They are likely to he c 
more satisfying groxxp of teachers Secondly, proper utilization of 
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Suggested Health Programme, for Primary 
Schools 


S.K. Haim’*' 


Introduotlott 

It has Isem rij/lifclv uplu'M liv i'Nbsco Unit "luialth in botli 
(I pi'fl-roquiHito I'lir, and a of, fonua! i>duc-atioii.” But 
tho term 'IipaHIi' has bft'n dilTcrcntly iiiterjuTUMl liy different 
porsems CWtaiuly, heallli inoaiiH inore tlian the absence 
of a dmeasc, II. hu'ihih having a lit liaily, a sound mind 
and also tho aliility to get along nitli otlKU-s so as to make 
living enjoyable. The best dolinition of lu'allh ns given by 
w, H.,0. is ''Health is a atate of ooinidele pliysical, mental 
and Booial-wollbeing and not merely the abHonee of disease 
or infirmity," 

Health is Important, not mihko other age-groiipH, to students. 
It is difficult for a student to learn if he is tirod, sleepy, 
hungry, angry or if ho is in pain. Hoaltli is also important 
for the toac]iorB. Teachers know what a hardship it is to try 
to teaoh with aching tooth, hurting hack, a miserable cold 
or fever. At least those teachers who have tried to teach 
under any of those conditions recognise the difficulty. Tlie 
student's health is important lo the toachor's job as it is 
difficult to teach a student who is siok or in pain or who 
is undernourished. Tf the toachor has a communicable 
disease, it can be passed on to the students in his claBBroom, 
Health then is a baslo cousidoration of education. 

School Health Frogtamme 

The health aspect of the school programme is usually 
referred to as "tho school health prograiumo,” The school 
health programme is said to ijxrlude everything organised or 
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carried out by the school that affects the health of the 
students. Fir mstanoe, it is helxmig students learn new 
knowledge about their bodie.s and also how to make them 
strong; it ns helping students how to got along with others 
in work and play; it is heliiing studonts learn that communi¬ 
cable disea.scH arc caused liy “goriiiH”; it is helping studonts 
learn irhat to do tn jiroront or control disoasc-s. Those are 
only a few of the items inoludod in the school health pro¬ 
gramme There are several bc.sidoB. 

The variou.s it6m.s in the .school health iirogramme are 
generally divided into following four areas : 

(i) Healthful onvironinont, 

(u) Hoalth Education. 

Hoalth yervioes 

(iu) School meals 

Each area needs .some olahoration for hotter understanding. 

I. Healthful Environment 

A good and healthy environment is an effective teaching 
aid in itself Proper layout of garden, well-maintained lava¬ 
tories. clean and airy rooms and other sanitary conditions 
in the environment teach the studonts some essential health and 
attitudes which they cannot easily learn from other sources. 

There are many items in the oimroiimonfc, which have a 
bearing on the health of the studonts. The list includes : 

— Safe water supply, 

— Sanitary disposal of human waste, 

— Handwashing facilities, 

— Proper refuse disposal, 

— Compost-pit arrangement, 

— Lighting. 

— Ventilation, 

— Protection against heat, cold, dampuiess and other 
weather conditions, 

—- Bathing facilities, 

— Safety as^ieota of facilities, 

— Proper drainage. 

Even more important than the ijhysioal environment is the 
emotional environment which prevails in the school It has 
now been Hoientifically established that the major causes of 
diseases both mental and pihyBical lie deep in the emotions of 
the individual. As such a better emotional environment^ is 
conducive to better mental and physical well-being The 
I'esxionsibility of the teacher in this respect is very obvious 



H<f fthiiakl mamtftiin guml intf'r^pprHonftl rolfttiouBhii) witi 
th© lUftmtirrn of tl$© staff, sludftnts and thdr parents. ^ ^ 

II. Haaltb Edttcayoa 


H©aHh Ptlncfttton in that part ©f th© school health proaramn, 
for which the tofteher has the major roaponsibility, The 
primary whool^s major responsihility is to promote sound 
inttfttotion in health matters, as in other fields. Throunh 
health adiimtinn the students will learn new health knowledse 
and develop sound health prsctieea both personal and oollective 
Health teaching shmild he planned in relation to the students' 
growth and devel<*pment, needs and interests. Health and 
health education may he taxtght a« a special subjoot, This 
oould ho included under MihjecU like general soicnoe, home 
Boienooj social RtiutioH. physical education, hygiene etc, 
Health projects may be included in science fairs, 

Thoro should also ho proper arrangement for physical exer- 
dso, games, sports and other recreational aetlvities under 
the guidanoe of a trained physical instructor. Praotiosl 
axperienoes for Btudenta can h« centered around day-to-dsy 
aotivitioft in the home, school and the community. Parents, 
teachers and the health personnel can provide students oppot- 
bnnlties to learn and to do things in respect of health education, 


m. Health &atvioe« 

The third major area is health aorvioes itself. These msj 
vary from school to school depending upon the facilities ani 
personnel available. .Some aohools may have the services o 
S' ootor, a nurse, or a nurse mid-wifo, a sanitary inspector 
a vaccinator and also the services of the spcoialists such a 
en a surgeon and an eyo surgeon. Other schools may no 
nave any of those personnel to help them. Nevertheless, oveD; 
sohool can do something about the health of the students ani 
oan also help them get some help when they need it, Here 
eae ors can play a vital role by observing signs and symptom 
wtuon might indicate diHoaao. illnoas or physical defects. The; 
ca arrange lectures by experts, maintain health reoolda 

medical ohook-up, In thi 
■ must bo given to those services which hoi; 

ani. ooiumunioable diseases; follow-up fl 

T+ j 1.1 health counselling in the sohooif 

arrangements of first-aid and emyj 
care m the school. Some provision for film shoWf 
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alides and puppet hIioavs and other A,V. Aids and Mass 
media should he there. 

IV. School Mealfl oi School FoodinK 

This activity is usually thought of as having a dual 
purpose, One is to provide training in school meal service 
The second is to help students learn about the impottauco of 
food to their own health . It is intended to help them develop 
good diet habits. Sometimes schools serve meals for a third 
purpose i e.. to provide food for students who are mal¬ 
nourished, A well-fed child is bettor able to get benefit from 
his studies 


Conclusion 

From the above discussion it becomes obvious that edu- 
cation and health authorities share a common interest and res- 
ponsibility toward health and health education of the students. 
The responsibility of the education department is all the more 
important in bringing this knowledge to the students from the 
very initial stage by including health education m one form 
or other m the existing curricula of primary schools, They 
may also organise refresher courses for the teachcis m health 
education, It is suggeted that this much-neglected aspect 
of education be given sufficient attention by higher autho¬ 
rities BO as to keep children healthy as they are the destiny 


makers of India of tomorrow, 



Evalmt(nj£( Pitpih at ihv Primary Stage, 


I'iUflllAKAB SlSMI** 


Moak PBOBiiBMS in ]iriiuary (Mlurntiiiii iIdw fniiu the prevoiliiig 
sj'Htflin of jjupil aHHtwKinmt than is usually llinuglit of 'I’lie source 
ofBtagm'tion, disappoiiltijutly hiu htauflftriLsaiidthe like are directly 
traeoablo to this aource Thi! wyeteiu has lu'eil under lire lor tiuilo lionio 
time now hut the rehuins uuderlaken have lieen Hurtirisingly mar- 
giJiftl And all tills is lud easily exidainahle 1 ud us thereloro consider 
briefly Ifca history and the dilenuiuis bofore we eonie to the tlisouHsion of 
the programme itself u'hieh calls for liuld stepH aiitl porspoctivc 
platming. 

RetroBj^ot 

. The system originated in the evil jiractici' of ‘payment by results' 
in England, vith its omphaalH on oxtwwl examination and claBsifioa.- 
tion, was later introduced in this ooimtry. The indigenous system 
knew no such divorce of teaching from testing, not oven formal group 
assessment pirocodutes. Like content of education tho assessment 
policies also reftoct tlio sneio-political background of the land, The 
new organization of primary education under tho colonial establishment 
was keen to ejisiue the niochanical oKicicncy of tho antiiiisitions viz,, 
the tlu’Oo Ill’s as deemed dosirablo by it. Tho situation ii'as no differ- 
ont in contemporary England in so far as tho education of the lower 
claHses wa,s conooj.'Jiod, Things changed rather rapidly aftor tlie Indus- 
ti'ial Revolution. But in .India no suoh event of tromondouH implica¬ 
tions ever happened, with minor ohangoa tho system oontinuos to this 
day, 

Status 

BrieEy described, tho coiiiiuon prevailing jiraoticc is to hold annual 
promotion tests beginning light with Glass I oinvards, This tost is; 
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uften aclministerod by tlio school iniipector or some one acting under Ins 
or her guidance aa exaiiiinor At the end of Class IV or V marking the 
completion of a stage or auli-Htage, a more formal examination ia held 

The Basic education movement brought in its u akc now ideas but 
made a vain attempt to break the age-old stranglehold of external exami¬ 
nations. Tbo orittCH argued that m tlie abaonco of a systematic asscSB- 
mont the product of Jiasic Mohool would not compare favourably with 
the traditional ones, TJicy wei'c therefore advised to develop ‘ ‘efficient 
instruments of educational measurement—to discover the general and 
special abilities of their puiiils and to diagnose their difficulties and 
inoapaoitios", which others hardly did In spite of such official desire 
which prcsupiioscs some ctToi't nothing of consequence took place, A 
few enthusiasts here or there may occasionally use new typio tests, or 
maintain progress report cards but there the changes terminate The 
reasons for the failure therefore need a serious investigation The 
liuncli is that .siicji advice is nothing more than an exprcs.sion of admira¬ 
tion for an object giauced from a distance. 

The Dilemma 

The assessment of pupils at the primary stage is characterized by a 
variety of conflicts poryading almost all its aspects—motives, targets, 
programmes and procedures There is the usrval attitude of dospiair 
that the resources both in men and material are too slender to handle the 
ta sk so stupendous, and tliat it is not even possible to looate where to 
begin even the little that could be done. At the secondary stage, the 
external examinations conducted by Boards at the secondary .stage are 
said to have provided anchorage at the vacillating attitude. Then, there 
is the conflict of purposes A sizeable section of knowledgeable people 
continue to believe in the necessity of an asee8s,sment system which 
helps (i) to maintain certain uniform standards, (ii) to provide a basis 
for the choice of oom’ses at the secondary stage, and (iii) to create in¬ 
centive for better teaching and learning, The Education Oommi.ssion 
(] 064-66) has disagreed vdth this A’^ieuyioint but tliis did not. sohm the 
jirolilem, for the persons wlio hold tins view are not likely to give w 
easily. The changed oirouinslancoB both political and technological 
demand that the penchant for conformity, limited ourriculum etc, bo 
given up in favoiu' of a system udiich heljis build an educational .system 
suited for the training of a eroativo, broad-minded and rosponsfblc 
individual iSimilarly, there is the oross-roads where one route leaefs 
towards neAV developments in thofieldof coiiioiu andprorcs'cs of human 
learning' and the other towards the tr.idition-bmind, imii stive .mrl 
almost nd/wo decisions Though the traditionalist ha-, also ■^tul•tod 



fi'dtlig that ft fw Uui wiai'how ho can not measura 

up to it. Tho timtft hiw ramia whftt all «lio«ld join hiuvcht to bring about a 
fhansn long rfnw Wt M»tl <*aal asjdn th«ir familiw viewpoints for the 
*ftkn of ft that nmy ntateh «p with the national needs and 

fiittiw retpitremwtta 

BMdo 0(»U!ldN«.fctoM 

Nwirij' half a oratnrj’ ago Aurubindu n nito that "tho first problem 
in a JWbioJtftl ajmbem of edwration w to give an education.., without 
the evil of sfcmin and criMnniing''- The arlvieo is all the more relevant 
now when future is being mouldefl in our wIukiIh. The KKeminations, 
t®«t OP promotion generate an anxiety at lliis impi'«»aionable ago that 
sometimew hinders pernonality growth At the primary stage it is not 
so xmieh the contejit ius the proe(H*8e>» wluch necupy a pre-eminent place, 
fktntent at thi« stage primarily aorvew as the inwlixmi and not as an end 
in itself, unlike the higher «t4».g(f» of education. It is also true that 
proeesaes cannot he tented properly at a point of time through a formal 
teat. Theroisthe additional litfiloiiky of arriving at the artifacts of 
examination, the contrived ftituatioiw in sueli a u ay that tlioy are not 
repetitive because only a narrowly motivated ehild will find repetitive 
test situations intomting enough to coneentrate. Therefore, any 
such testing proves both futllo and invalid. 

Since growth in childhood is too undifferentiated to isolate safely 
repTWentative criteria, it ia not proper to assess on the basis of the 
hypothesiaed ones, There is also relatively much individual varia¬ 
tion at this stage In the pace of learning not only within a group but 
also in time sequence for the same iruUvidual. In such oiroumstanoes, 
the grade orgarusiation which is there more for aK.seftHinent oonvenienoe 
than for an Instmotional roquiromont, can scarcely bo defended. The 
Kobharl Commission (19(14-66)realiml it and suggested anon-graded 
ourrlmdai organization for the first two yumrs of primary education. 
There is, However, a strong case for extending this proposal to thewhole 
primary stage Avitlv further prospects of its adoption at the middle stage. 
It has been widely obsorvod and experimentally proved tlmt repeaters 
do not find re-leatniug interesting and sink further giving rise to the 
"oreated" problem of stagnation in odueatiem. I'o rosolvo the dilemma 
of promotion or no promotion, it is always advisable to back the former. 

The need of the assessment of pupils, lv>wovor, cannot be 
minimized, for without the feedback of Information about the state of 
learning no instructional programme can make any progress, especially: 
at this Stage of education; the child is too immature to take any materip.! 
decisions on hie own. Basically, aU testing has to be diagnostic to 
find out the strengths and weaknesses of child’s actual learning and 
afterwards the next step including the remedial work to stamp out 



wrong learning has to he planned. The procedures employed anrl 
areas covered should he comprehensive enough to collect evidence 
from all sources In other words assessment shoidd become synony¬ 
mous with the relatively newer concept of'' evaluation' ’. In the ab sence 
of grade organisation, argued earlier, progress will he evaluated from 
one unit of learning to that of another. The teacher can assure about 
the results himself by emiiloying various techniques such as obser¬ 
vation, mastery teat etc Tliis leads to the problem of laying down 
standards in terms of curricular specifications. Needless to say that all 
testing lia,s to bo objective liased. It may he worthivhile to remember 
that educational evaluation i.s an integral part of the eiu’rioidar process 
itself, 

Fiogramme 

There is no doubt that evaluation at the primary stage awaits a 
major policy-level lireakthrough Tho policy decisions in this respect, 
however, valid and practicable the)'’ might he, are likely to flounder for 
want of a properly designed programme. Among other things, the 
implementation plan should include tUefollLowingba8ic,stoii8• 

(j4) Formulation of curriculum specification" Since norm-based 
criteria for ovaluation have hardly any relevance at this stage, 
there i,s need for laying down ciuTicular criteria or standards, 
It w'lll require a cooperative work involving curricular framers, 
psychologists and working teachers. 

(B) Teacher onenlalion, : This is a necessary corollary of the 
introduction of such a significant change. The orientation 
progranmio will include things like acquainting the teachers 
with measUi'ement instruments and the interpretation of result 
etc 

[0) Development of matenah : The teacher should nothe expected 
to possess technically sound evaluation materials, such as 
diagnostic tests, remedial measurements, rating scales and the 
the like, It is enough if he uses them properly. 

[D) Technical Service Centre ■ The Education Commission (1964- 
66) has visualized such an arrangement in a slightly different 
form, It may, however, be agreed that teachers will need all 
kinds of help and guidance in implementing the above program¬ 
me, It may also he necessary for the centre to carry out its 
own surveys of pupil attainment and feedback the information 
m general terms to the teacher, leaving the individual child 
undisturbed 



EvalttaUon Hardware! 

j’hp IwihusHH 111 tiM- j<,n„ (.1 ti-Miiiji and miitfrialfi 

inanv und vnr,«Hl Sium* -f il„. uit ..iic*. nir nmNidoi-ation for 

(ft) (if .-..unitivi* iind iMyclu.-nmtni' 

(!i) ’IVtit!* o! iwm-i'OMHdivi'ju'nntli. 

(t>) Tc-<,t(4 of ttttdiiiini'itt iH rti-i-H- id’ IViruiivI i-dur iiiiun, 

(tl) iHlinniiid twi'licr-m.ulc nmutcTy tf'-ti 

(ft) DlrtKiiuitif 

(f) Oliwrv'sirmii Hrli<ilid«“* jtutL i-lifrlilixix 

(g) Record inid rciinrf |ii'(dtiriii,i‘i, 

( lift lii'Ht Hircc tyin-e of tci-t-. nui lie liiuidlcil li> siiccuilistH Croin the 
Service (outre uidy. Reievunt infmniariuii .diiiuld lie >U|i]ilietl to the 
tmtiior. Tlic dingtcr oC iiiihUhe uuil ulm^e td' tin- liardHtircs i.s to be 
^ftrded iigivinst. ex|ie(‘iaily the rieh nftlieir licciuiuug ciuLm in Uicmselvcs, 
Doulit Ih (d'toii cxjireiiHcil wiHi regard l.i leacUo' illingucHs, truiit- 
worthim™ and cimi|ieteuce. 'rhe lirM («„ Nlnndd In- nssiinicd wid 
eoxidJtioiia lie m-ated for tlu-ni. 'Du- Iasi low to In- develojied through 
in-HWvico atid iire-serviee cducatioii. It shimlil lie ti |mrt of the 

strategy to proewd in tiHyKleMiftliciiuiiiiieriuul pliHse (lu* jirograrnmn 

atipropriately. 'I'lu- existing seUnol inK|icetiiin HtulV may lie Imrnsssed 
to nintlui toelinioftl netviee eontms. 'riie niuteriiils eau lui developed 
wifclioufc iiiueli dilfieulty niuee the re((uireil l•^.llertinf> in non readily 
avallalde in the ci)iin.tr\'. 


OoudluBlon 

Hie importance of a woimd evahiatinn syateni at (he primary stage 
IS not often realized, Tt is a significant fuetur in transforming the entire 
oiitlook on jirliuary etlucation. 'I’he outputa are quite fai-ourahly 
commensurate iviih the inputs, It is nmv merely a queation of fixing 
priorities and mohilising the cesourees Let us hoiie it in done oxpodi- 
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Improving the Quality of Primary Education 

R.K. GurTA* 


The last two decudoB 1io.vq witnosaod an unprecedented expansionary 
phase in primary education. The obligation contained m Article 45 
of the constitution provided the motivation for this spurt of activity, 
Although a long way has still to bo covered m fulfilling the constitutional 
obligations, the pendulum seems to have swung from quantity to 
quality of education. Tho exponenco of the last two decades is indica¬ 
tive of two major propositions, The first 18 that more quantitative 
expansion of primary education in the absence of the improvement of 
its quality cannot bo oarriod too far The second is that mere provision 
of more schools and enrolment of cluldioncannot be considered sufficient 
for the fulfilment of tho constitutional obligation at least in its 
spirit Virtually tho excitement for enrolment of children m the schools 
cannot be generated unLoss tho parents feel satisfied with the intrinsic 
value of tho educational programmes offered by the schools, We have 
thus reached a stage whore tho improvement of the quality of education 
lias to ho provided an overriding priority on other programmes 

Improvement of tho quality of education seems to be a simpler 
term of Use, In operational temis, however, it presents a multi-pronged 
problem The quality of education is a matter of perception The 
perspectives for perception differ from community to community and 
person to person The problem in this context arises at tho point of 
determining the direction of change, Involved here are questions of 
what do we want to aohiovo and why do wo want to achieve it? Se¬ 
condly, qualitative improvement in education is a now dimension of 
work gf which developing countries have no previous experience In 
these new strides there is always an inherent danger of our committing 
errors, Unfortunately^ education is an industry which has no powers of 
transforming or with-holding the produot, once it has been moulded. 

This makes it necessary to prepare tho mould with great care. Involv¬ 
ed here are questions of soloeting a proper model whether local or from 
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pnmv* f,filer MMintry hi '.ini imr I'rmdiluai-. 'riiirdly, improveaout 
!vnd i-Ikou?'' ^'V i**- ^ <'ry iindnre f;eu<'r,atfirosmtanoG, As 
» di-'ti.i'liGiV'. Ill the didVrcnl iwpi'i-tH of omphasia and 

iqiprcuiii’h in jini( 4 r.niuin“» fui- fiunmnn-iilace oi'GurrGnces, Other 
qiU’fiiii'iW t'uni'rrn udjiiatidtility inid ttdind-vliility uf piogrammos 
ftic rt'lenti'in of tin- epirit lii-liind llu-m. Lastly, tlus iinpi'ovoment of 
tlio muddy of L‘dHi'atinjui»i'tii'a iiiqiruveim-nt id'tlu* inputs in Gduoation, 
Sixipdu-lrm'knpiiriiin lieH and shuiti-nlt. arc lUnicult to find ij; this 
dirtunin. Invith cd hen* nru nucituins of lialancing the different 
HtrciuuH of chaum' <‘dd luixinj; thciu in projicr prnportionH, It wild 
thus 111 ' aiiparcjit tliid tlic impriivcincnt of the quality of education 
ie nut as Hiirijilc an aiTair as iu the i'X])ansiiin of numbers. 

We are on the thri*sliold of llic seventies In the mid-sixtioa a 
thrust in the dirre.tion of mipiovemejit of the quality of primary 
Hluenf um wns iiiude, 'Phis thiust is likely to pain momentum and the 
keynote in the nevenlies is eerlaijily poinp to be the improvoment of 
the quality of eilueatioil It is hiph tune u i- ])linuu'(l properly the 
(dianpo that we desire to come. 

In the determination of the dirwivon, dejith and the process of 
change, the first vetpurernent ik that of dovtdoping comprolienBivo de¬ 
signs of change. I'nmary edueation in the country is presenting a 
flccnti of great confusion today. In tho fiftit's, primary odueation was 
guided by tho vision of Mahatma flandhi and tlie scheme of Basic 
education x'rnvidcd the angle of pc'rci'ptiuji, The sixtins saw a whittling 
down of this vision -without hoing roplaoed hy any model which could 
bo as comprehensive in outlook or approach. Our efforts wore mostly 
dirootod towanbs tho promotion of various programmes in the name of 
primary education without even estahlishing a harmony between the 
different progcammoB. Tho justification for progranuuoa wore sought 
and accepted from their derivatiium in the programmes of tho advanced 
countries. Today each now diinonsion finds its inroads on tho program¬ 
mes of primary education under tho explicit thinking that primary 
education has ultimately to piroiiaro tho base for all further learning. 
Tho emphasis on work-oxporionoo, sooial studios , population education 
and national integration are oxamidcs of this shift of emphasis. 
Bruner’s logic of tho possihiUty of teaching anything to a child at any 
stage of dovolopmont In somo intoUigililo form, has provided tho justi- 
fi-oation for ihoso chaj^os. Tho other as^ieot of tho logic that only 
that -which is considered desirable from tho point of view of tho society 
and the individual should bo taught at difforont stagos of education has 
not been paid duo attention. Consequently, primary education has 
been deprived of its necessary vision of tho goal 

In the face of all these developments -we cling to the urgency of 
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providing oompult.nry primary cducatioir to ail It is ovidoixt that the 
Nation aspires to provido a miiimiiim preparation to all its ‘would be’ 
citizens through this iirogramnio Primary education is a distinct 
stage of education and the focus of attention at tliia stage has to ho 
on this vision of the ininunum xjroparatiou for all All tho demands 
imposed on primary education from considerations other than this 
are patently unjustified and wo have to cry a halt to those inroads on 
the programmes of iiximary oducation Again what constitutes this 
minimum preparation is not a matter to bo decided by one or a few 
individuals or institutions or which can bo settled onoe for all. This 
requires a continuous dialogue between the States and national 
level agencies, engaged in tho formulation of edueational programmes. 
Unfortunately, in this domain again , a continuous dialogue has never 
ooKie to exist At bo.st there have boon series of monologues with each 
agency trying to soli it.s wares. The development of curriculum in 
different states represents this trend. We have tho state and national 
level agencies in this field and yet experimentation on alternative models 
holding equal amount of iironuso has not boon tried with a view to 
finding tho optimum combination of outcomes. Wo have not oven pro¬ 
ceeded with tho development of alternative models. It appears that 
unless wo move with tho suggestion of John. I. Goodland and decide 
tho vital islands of agreement in ourrieulum, it would he difficult for 
Us to open tho dialogue on formulating bettor curricula which will pro¬ 
vido the base for tho improvement of tho quality of education. 
Keeping those island of agreement intact, different agencies working 
in the field of curriculum devoloximont have to develop alternative pro¬ 
grammes with clearer substitution propositionB. This alone can help 
us in taking a balanced view of alternative suggestions in thjs field, 
Institutions engaged in this task both at tho national and the state 
level will have to come close in tho seventies to succeed in the formula¬ 
tion of proper programmes with specifio visions of the directions of 
change. 

Another difficult problem in this field is presented by the poor 
quality of tho apparatus of ohango. One of tho important factors of 
change is tho teacher. It is common knowlodgo that the expansionary 
phase in primary oduoatiou brought in its train a large number of ill- 
prepared and inadequately projiarod teachers to staff our primary 
schools. Tho proiSpoots of improving tho lot of tho teachers do not seem 
very bright. Long strides havobeentakeninthesixtiestoprovidein-Ber- 
vioe education to tho teachers, yet tho results are not very encouraging. 
Very often the hlame is put on an attitude of indifference on the part of 

theteachers The argument is not completely unfounded, yet it appears 

that it is slightly misplaced Programmes of in-service education for 
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tcaelim ratihlly sullVi’ tntm twu miijtti’ difl'w'tH 'I'ho lii.sl m that they 
arn Imuhul with mori' of thriiii'tii'al vorbaliHation which does not 
l).f*ct‘Shttrily provide Ihv partiviptmts any idc'ii of the holutiim of prohloms 
that they have to fai c An a voiwcpu-uci' thi* teiidu'is roiiiain iudiifor- 
fUt to Ihcsio coiirhC'i. 'I'lu' other dilliculty is that iU'.scrvico education 
pnigtamiiU'S For tisu-lu'ro lark ('Udiuuily of approach. laolatod pro- 
grainmefl doaliiiK with dilfm-r-nt aspoftn ol the iirogramraeti do not 
nctceh.sarily hu«h*c>< 1 in cncoiiraKing leai-hei'H to deal with the problems 
ill till' vlushrnuni.s in a (■ujiiprelu'iisive way. lloro mowtly the problBUi 
of large niimhw’H and inadequate fnuuieeH haniper the progreaa, The 
fundaiiiental pruhlem, Unwi'ver ih neither inouHieiency of iirogrammea 
nor hiailequaey of preparation in their eonduct. A iiiore deep-rooted 
iBfiUe of preparation i.s that the pioeesa of edueatinn has romaiued 
luoHtly htagnaut over tlie lin<t lew tUs-ade.H de.spite spectacular 
progress being made in the held of technology. We still place a high 
promium on human ingimuity and ellort in iiiqiroving the cpiahty of 
education One of the iiotalde reasons lor tlie unsueeessfiiL implemen¬ 
tation of the se.heiue of Basic islueation is that it placed too muoh 
reliance on the competenre and capacity of teachers to dovi.so their own 
touching maiorials and the prograinnu* of isUieation fm their claeses. 
ObviouHlyHiiehteaeliorscajuiothoiiiaas produewlnor can all ho trained 
in this art. A losson tliat w« iuive to dt«rivi> from tins oxperionce is 
that oducatioihd process has to he develops! more as a toelinology with 
losaor reliance on tho talent of tlie toaeliers, T’lm vise of iirogrammed 
learning toclmicpios, audio-visual aids and ioaehing machines open wide 
pOHsibilitioH of vitalising teaching in the claas rooms without putting 
too-much rolianco on tho talent of teachers Kuch dovelopmonta in 
remoulding tlio process of education soom to ho tho best course of 
improving both our in-service and iire-sorvicc education programraea 
for toachors, This aspect of tho prohloin will liavo to bo tackled in tho 
Boventies if tbo quality of education has to bo improvod, 

The third aspect of inimediato eoneern in this roapoot is tho control 
and financing of education. Inadequacy of finances is often asoiibed 
to be tho main cause hindering the progross of pirimary education. 
This ia true only to a cortaln extent. Improvement of tho quality of 
odiloation is not ao muoh dopondont on tho availability of more finances. 
Tho greatest need in thia context is that of flexibility of outlook 
OH tho part of administratorn. Rigidity and authoritoiiftnisni 
has to give way to tho dovolopmcnt of a dynamic outlook. 
Determination of propor prioritioB in programmes con bring about a lot 
of change. Econotny in tho use of limited roaoUroos has to be the key¬ 
note in the sevontioa and tho human talent in tho aupervisory staff has 
to be properly harnessed, developed and exploited to pirovido tho neces¬ 
sary help, encouragement and guidonoo to tho working teachers on the 
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0)10 hand and the institutions working for them on the other, The 
State Institutes of Eduoatum have to he lirought on sound footing 
tlirougharogular supply of suitably qimliRod staff and adequate ro- 
floUEcosto meet the hoayy responsilulitiesput on their young shoulders 
1)1 the task of improving the quality of primary education Virtually 
the (State Dopartiuwits of Education arc tho key agonciefl to transform 
the system of primary education and much depends on how tliey act 
The task of improving tho quality of education at the primary 
stage is thus a difficult one Only a concerted, well-directed and coord¬ 
inated effort on the part of vital agencies of change can help the cause 
There is no road to guide us and no signposts to show us the level of 
success and yet, u'O have to move onward Let us hope we will lie able 
to meet the challenge of the seventies. 



Tnwardii Improvitif^ Readiuf^ Abilities, 
Ilahitfi and Tmh's of Children 

f).K. HaWat'^ 


1, Introduotion 

Bbadinu wukhi Ih linn <if thi* must ijnniirtn,nt' aH^iprtfl of tlio 
Iwignngo MfH iis (if in tho I'diipativo procoss of tho 

child. Apiirh fnnii fnrinfil if'iudiinj.; if. is tlm nnly Hnnrco of loarjiiag 
upw knowlcdKo, For n yoiinp' child it in an (‘.'ifi'iiaion of his nascent 
Iflnguftgo ahilitir*R. In oflirr wortls n>jidiiij 4 ilhiniiju'a, as it woro, the 
child’s I'xjicrioiK’pR. 

Tho roadin^ alnlity and haltif havo Iiol.li individual and social 
eigniRcanco If a ohild can loam to read altillfully and onnipotently, 
1x0 is assisted in his pcrsojial groutli. This skill onahlos him to do well 
in his stxidios, as also in all othor walks of life, As regards tho social 
sigaifloanco of reading wo oxpei't. that thoso children who nan road well 
contribute materially to the wtill-hoing of the eoininimity The child, 
frequently gets his impressions from hooks, newspapers, magazines, 
oonversations, radio, tolerision, etc If he is not a mature reader he 
may not bo able to disorinxinateliptwocn a faet and an opinion wdiioh is 
very necessary for making judgomenls ijx a domoorany In faet, a 
oertainlovel of reading ability among the ritizeiiry is essential to the 
Working of domooraey Not only this but wlien chddroji loam to 
road bolter they aro able to understand more about f lu' nrents and proh- 
loms wlnoh all groups of people must, face iix i.hiv nxodorit world, Thus 
reading makes us not only useful eitizons but. c'ffoctive members of tho 
world as such, 

It is common knowlodgo that if children fail to mako satisfaot- 
ory progress in reading thoir porsonality development is adversely 
affooted, Experience tolls us that a poor reader is almost certain to 
repeat grades and successive failure on tho part of tho child results m 
frustration and compels him to loavo school 
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In tli 0 post-SpUtoik ora tho oxtont and depth of knowledge 
content IS changing very fast. As such there is a need for a greater 
amount and a wider variety of reading The skillful teaching of read¬ 
ing both as a subject of nistniotionand a tool employed in studying a 
given subject matter needs to bo oinphasizod at all levels of education 
and more particularly in tho primary grades We have to strike a 
balance hetwoon ‘Lmrning In Re.ad' and 'Rmlincj to Learn' One apjiears 
to be comploiuontary to tho otlior. 

Looking at tho imiiortanoo of reading, one may ask wlmt is tho 
general level of tho reading ability of our children and adults and vdiat 
are their reading habits I’orhaps wo have no answers to these ques¬ 
tions based on any empirical ovidonco. There is an urgent need to 
conduct such studios in our country Such studios have, however 
boon Conducted in other countries For example, we know that hook 
reading and general literacy is liiglier in Great Britain and the Scandi¬ 
navian countries. It has boon found in tho U.S.A. that by and large 
the reading ability of American adult population lies approximately 
between ninth and tenth grade levels although there are large indivi¬ 
dual variations 

Inspito of tho fact that India ha.s about 10,019 dailies and periodicals 
their average circulation is barely 46 iicr thousand population. The 
number of newspapers per lakh ol poinilation is roughly two. Consider- 
ing India’s population their average circulation and availability can 
hardly compare with any advanced country. For example in US A 
there are 11,200 dailies and weeklies and thirteen of those enjoy a 
circulation of over tlireo milhon.s Tho reasons for this poor perform¬ 
ance in India are tho low rato of literacy which is about 30 percent and 
and non-availability of good reading material, hence poor reading 
habits. This is more true for olnldroii regarding whom very httle 
attention has boon paid thus far. Wliereas m the advanced countries 
o.g., U.B A about 86 percent of the youngest children read some parts 
of the newspapers and other available reading material, it is regrettably 
not true for India 

Our country is slowly entering the age of television. Some 
people are afraid that radio and television would affect the reading 
habits. To Romo extent it may bo true hub studies have also shown 
that movies, radio and television do not have such adverse effects. 
For example, in a study of children in grades four to twelve in Ami 
Arbor, Michigan, Baltin found that about one third of the group 
believed television had not influenced their reading About 20 per 
cent said they read more books and magazines and less than 16 per cent 
said they read less than before Our country will do good if tho radio 
and television programmes are developed not only to impart informa¬ 
tion and work as a source of entertainment but to stimulate and moti- 
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Yfttfv rhil'krn h» irHjirmn f lit-ir n-rtililiK aliiliticH, tantt'H and liabita 

2, Wlxafe i« EeadmK* 

Ik’JViUjij? in a, i*X{)i'rn.nci« a bearing on tlw 

tliinkinR ll h fa.rin<»r(>tlum iticri' hkill, for it. involves several 

Kkilk. Nn fv.M'lnT vvnitbl hk.* th.M his jnipilK .slinnld rend tko printed 
matter nitlumt nnderMandinf? its meminfi;. 

Hriiadly speakin?,; then* nn* Ilinv rtniHtitm'uls of reading ; 

(n) Quick and accurate nnsigiutiroi fit* the jirijited Hymliol. 

(1‘) An adrspiati' njidiTetandiiiK id' authur’n ineaninR, and 

(e) (tf the attaiiesl nnih'retandinjg e g . to aiijily, to interpret, 
to apjireeiate or to evaluate nhiit ik being read. 

In a teiuling act all the ahove three thingh are iiiiportant 

3. Wliat to Read 

Whal tlie I'liildren ought to read isa very tii'klish issue. Ifreaclmg 
istakontma jtrocesHofc'onimunieationtlten nennuMl give freedom to 
ehildtcnto read. Of criurei'. we may not allow the eliildren to read 
bvory thing, atill tliero in a psyeludogieal rlanger to a.sk thorn; ‘Don’t 
Read thiH’, Tliorole of tlu' iiarenta and tviirluTa slunild lio to develop 
Huch taste and interest nniojrg: the children , tliat they .stdect only the 
worthwhile material to read. 

Another important determining faetur for nhat the ehild should 
read ia whet tyjie of magar.ineH, hooks, pc>riodiealH, etc.,are purchased 
by the piarenta for honie. It in no u.se telling eluldren “Don't rend this 
magazine, tliisisonly for adults”. In that ease he ovill eertainlj''read 
it. It may ho good if only such rwuling material m Icejit in home and the 
School lihrary uhioh is worthwhileroading- 

The material available in the sehool should he kept in a graded 
form according to the interest of eliildren of different age groups. There 
should bo some material which oaeli child of a particular ago-group 
MUST BEAD, Then there hIuiuIcI lie Home material for that ago-group 
which children can uead. Lastly, there Hlmuld lie Home material 
childton may beau, 

borne research sUuliofi liave already been conducted in cur 
country to detonnino the reading intoroslH of high school inipils (boys 
and girls) in tho different lanpiagoH like Tliiuli, Hongali, Marathi, 
annada, GrUjarati, Punjabi oto,, very fciw studioH have boon focused 
on tho lower age-groups. Homo salient concluHions that emerge from 
Uieso Btudioa are as foUo'Wfi ; 

(a) There is a dearth of mtorosting hooks for ohildron at different 
ago and grade levels, 

(b) Girls at the high school stage road more oxtensivoly and ser. 
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ioualy than boyn I’hoy like to read detective, historical, 
patriotic, adventurous, aciontific, sooial and biographical 
stories 

(o) Children’s reading is related to their Booio-oconoraic conditions, 
their reading opportunitios and their toinporamont 
(d) The first reading iireforoncos of hoys at high Rohool stage 
JR atorioH, the second, novolR. and the third, poetry They 
show very httle intorcRt in. e.sHay or Heiious literature 
(o) The teacihor’.R guidanoe in seloeting the right tj’po ol book is 
lacking 

There seeniR to ho a great need to develop a team of lU'iters 
and puhlishor.s for ]n-oduoing .suitable childrens’ literature which may 
be based on the c.bilcb.en.s’ reading intere.sta. There is a dearth of such 
juvenile literature, Hut uhatover little wo have, for this there is a 
dearth of ebadeii. 

4. An Approaolr to the Teaching of Reading 

There is a noerl to make cffoii.s to improve the reading ahihties 
and habits of our children Some .suggostion.s are given below ^ 

Before ohildron start reading, it shordd bo ascertained 
that they are ebadv to bidad Hevoral factors determine the 
child's roadinc.s.s to road Home of the mo.st important that have 
ao far boon identified art' age, intelligence, sox, visual and auditory 
perception, jihysical fitness, loft to right orientation, background 
experience and language facility, personal and social adjustment 
and interest 

It has already been established tlirough research studios that 
more than 25 per cent who enter Class I are not ready to road 
It has also boon found that generally speaking a child who attains a 
MENTAL AGE of six yoats IS ready to begin reading. 

A child who IS found deficionl. in any one of the aspects of rea mess, 
should be given a romedical programme to make up his deficiency 
Children will oontimio to read increasingly and with interest 
so long reading provides satisfaction and gives them answers to t leir 
problems. Heading needs to bo taught in aucli a way that children 
realise that books have a groat part to play m their lives, n sue 
oases only the mechanics of reading will not he enough, m ever 
method of teaching reading is used the key-note should be to s arpen 
the thinking process of the child and enable him to disoovor la 
books contain woiuls of valuable information and works of imagination 
Such an approach rvould demand many things; for ijistance, 

(a) An increasing variety of good books, magazines an perio j 
cals will be needed. Wo need such material for our ve 
lakhs of primary schools A beginning can he ma e y 



pcdvifluif! at Icadt two Hmts t'aclv of oilo huiiclrod different 
tyiiTO .>f Inu.krt nnd niaK»?'.in^H ti» caidi priniary school lihrarv, 
Aw«iinm>f tlni oiM^t rif iwtch honk fvm ono lluptHi wo may have 
t n fipr*ntl fewn himdrofl for onok of tho fh'o Ukh Hohoola, 

Tilo coRfc will ho ohonpor wlu>n fliorc in mass production of 
ohildroia'H liloraturo. Wo may also onnsidor tho poBsibility 
rtf mtrodiK'injJf mnhilo hhrary for oliildron in nnoh block of 
of the. (’finntry. This will alHo oncinirago tho writers and 
imhliHhers to take mtorc.st in tho Hold rtf cluldren’s literature 
f.argi> srah' rnmpelitions may In* hold frtr producing suitable 
Iittwatiire for chilrlren in the different regional languages, 
riiin will motivate wrilrwn aiul juihliHhors, 

(fi) Tn reading loftHoi'ut the teaeher will liave to jiut more ompliasis 
on tho indgoment, evahiation, intiwpi-otation and approeiution 
a.spr'Ot. I'or example, after teaehing the atory tub oaow 
aNi) TitK FOX, the (eaeher will ask h'wei nuostinns like, 
II hfit vnitkrrr in tlir mnnih nf the Pmir and more (luestions 
like “Wiy did {lit* fox ask the erow to mng a .song V’ or 
II hat wnukl j/nu fmi’r rfmir if i/mt htiil hvrn thi' for oto. 

(r) I'hc reading progranimo may ho orirmteil towards producing 
erofttivo rt'aders. 

(r/) Tho reading progtammo should not only bo relatod to 
language hut to all oontont (ields 
(r) The lihrary eonterod approaidi ol teachers will he a long way 
to improve the n>ading hahits aiul ahihties of ehildron 
(f) Tho context-oluo approaeli may he found helpful in develop¬ 
ing tho reading skilbs and ahilitio.s of ehildron 
Reading iirogrammos should ho such which should develop 
proper taste and interests for reading, Homo programme like Read¬ 
ing Stories to the Class’, 'Display of Book Jackets and Advertisemonta’, 
Book Cluh , ‘Exhibitions', ‘Library Diary System', Troo Reading 
Period, 'Suporvisod Study Period', eto. may ho found helpful for 
this purpose 

Buo oraphasiB should ho girmn to dovolop tho speed of 
reading oomprohonsion of children. For dovoloxiing the speed of 
reading oomprohonsion familiar works may ho used in tho early 
stages, Gradually difficult matorial may ho introducod. The 
children should ho explained in what situations skimming can ho 
properly used. They should bo given piroper orientation in tho left 
to right movement of tho oyos. Adequate effort may bo made to 
develop their veoahukry gradually. The child needs to ho properly 
motivated for fast reading. The children should understand the 
pmpose of reading the unit of a material Tho speed of reading of 
the child may bo continuously tested in order to help him to improve 
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tlio samo. Somo miitablo projootB may ba oonduoted m tho primary 
schools to evolve suitable tocliniquea for dovoloping the speed of 
reading comprcliension of oliildron in different regional languagos 

Most of our toanlierH are not familiar with the now apiproaclios 
to the toaohing of reading. 

(а) The nationtiil organisatioim like the Noert, Language 
Institutions, Rtato Tnstitutea of Edueation eto should produce 
litoraturo for fioachors in thid field from, time to time 

(б) Eadio talliH may bo arranged for orienting the teachers to 
now approaehoa in the toachmg of reading and improving 
the reading hahits and ahilitios of children. 

(c) An 'Indian Reading AsNoniation’ may bo storted on a volunt¬ 
ary ha,sis to promote and imxilomont the ideas for improving 
tho reading abilities,' habits and tastes of children. 

(i) Reading may ho introduced in tho syUabus of junior Training 
Institutions. 

In order tn food the toaohors with innovations and now 
ideas it is dosirablo to oonduot snitablo rosoarch studies m the field 
of reading It is high time ivhat wo hove a inovomont in reading in 
eiir country right from tho primary school level Lot ns pool all 
our resourooB to decide hoiv to start this movement. 
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Language Teaching and Learning al 
Primary Stase in India 

M n 


Dr. M.D CltATl'RvKDi* 


India ih a imiltlliiigual naiion, iiitli lanHiiafios liolciiifimR to four 
langunfjo famiiicH of tho M r>rld Austric., Sijui-'ribptan, Dravidiftii 
and thp Indo-Aryan, Althoiigh the ciwuh of India (10(U) lists no 
less thajil(lB2 mothor-tongUBs spoken in cMnintry, tho lo languages m 
tliB VlllSchwhdo of tho CnnstitutionaroHiiokon liyB7 per cent of tho 
entire population and thoir KjioakorH are found in all paits of tho 
country. That m uhy in spito of tho grwit nuiltiplicity of linguistio 
forms 111 India only a fou languagos have lioon cultivated and are 
taught and bamt at prcHont. Bocasuo, only tlioso languages arc 
usually taught u'hioh have, at least, ooino rcadablo litoraturo in them, 
if not a groat tradition of creative and scientilic literature and are 
also usod in u'idor areas of administration, conimoroe and education, 
Such languages are hou'over very few M'hich oro spoken by substantial 
numbor of pooplo and also possess educational literature in them 
During tho last one thousand years or so, a number of modem 
Indian languages have boon developed for literary purposes in the 
different parts of tho country, but inost of thorn wore generally neg¬ 
lected due to the dominant position of vSanskrit, Arabic, Persian and 
DngliBh One can appreciate tho reason for tlioir not finding a place 
in tho obtaining educational system. When the Britishers came 
to India, they first ro-orgaiiisod tlio traditional sjmtom of education 
in tu'o distinct stages i,o, oloiuontary and highor. At the elementary 
stage, modem Indian languages wore not only taught but wore tho 
media of instruction; at higher stage, it was only classical languagea 
like Sanskrit, Arable and Persian that found a place of honour. Later 
’ on tho policy u'ith regard to education underwent a transformation 
and English assumed an important position. Before independence, 
therefore, English was the fir'st language and modem Indian languages 
wore speeches of secondary importance, more vernaculars 1 Prior 
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to Eiigliali, tins honour Avas accorded to Persian ]ii Muslim times 
and Sanskrit in the pre-imislim days Therefore, the growth of modern 
Indian languages nr the field of education has generally hoen retartijd 

It was only in the beginning of the present oeiitiiry that the need 
for introdnoing oompulsory primary education through the mother 
tongue was strongly felt and the adoption of regional languages as 
languages of official administration rvaa demanded by the nationalist 
leaders When Mahatma Gandhi started hia movement of Basic 
education, teaching of and through modern Indian languages was 
adopted universally and after Independence it is mostly the modern 
Indian languages, udiicli are taught at primary stage compulsorily 
and are used aa the media of instruction except in metropolitan towns 
11 here English continues to be used m some cases. 

Although on principle, it is .said, that at primary stage only one 
language i e the mother tongue is to ho taught compiilaorily and 
the .same i,s to he used as the medm of instruction, hut in reality it 
is neither possihlo nor desirable Because, first of all, the number 
of mother tongues spoken in India is very large, and .secondly, all 
the mother toiiguo.s are not cultivated literary languages. Therefore, 
all the 1652, mother tongues as reported in the Census can neither 
ho taught nor bo made the media of instriiction In fact, what wo 
ate teaching at present, as mother tongue is either one of the 15 
languages spociflod in the VIII Schedule of the Conetitutioii or the 
one accepted in school ourricvdahecause of some Booio-oultural reasons. 
The languages thus accepted in school ournoulum at the primary 
stage, represent all the four language families i.e. Austne, Sino- 
Tibetan, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan and can ho categoiised basically 
into two groups; one, cultivated literary languages and two, un¬ 
cultivated non-literary languages The cultivated literary languages 
are usually those that are sopken by a large number of people and 
have sufficient educational literature in them, Most of these lan¬ 
guages have been accepted as the state-official languages and have 
been specified in the VIII Schodulo of the Constitution It may 
also be noted that most of th 0 .se languages are not only taught from 


the beginning they are also the media of instruction up to university 
stage, Languago.s belonging to this category are listed below , 

(1) Hindi (7) Tolegu 

(2) Urdu (8) Kannada 

(3) Bengali (9) Bunjabi 

(4) Marathi (10) Malayalam 

(5) Gujarati (11) Oriya 

(6) Tamil (12) Assamese. 

. Besides, there are a few languages which though cultivated axe 
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uc*itlu‘r nor tlio iiicdin. nf mfiti'uction at the 

uuivcr.sity Imt ar(> [aiight ;inil Ifnrnt at iirinrary and aoooiidary 

KtivRo liy ft udiupivrativi'ly lar}4c nmidior rd cluldrcm ■ 

(I) Nupuli 

(II) Sindlii 

(3) Ivuslunirl 

(4) Dogi'i 

(ii) Konkaiu 

It iiiivy inti'uvd Hoini" to noto tluit iintht of Ihc'.sf languagos listed 
HU lur liidoug tu thf ludo-Arynu fnniily wliilo Tiunil, 'IVlegn, Kamiada 
inid Mftliiyalftjn licdiuig to llio 1 iravidiim fnmily TIutu are, hoM'- 
cvfi'ihmgnftgoi that bolonij; to Aui-tiuc inid Sino-Tilndivn llimilioa, and 
^vhit'h though Iftigoly uncultivnteil )vrt> tauglit at thu primary stage, 
In tlio fthaeui'p of dovidoped M'ript,*. thou toaoliing ouiIh mostly at III 
or V standard and olultlron luo aftorwurds initiiitod to Homo other 
regional language. 'riH'se are . 

(1) vSanthali (7) An 

(2) Tibotau (H) Angami 

(3) Moithoe (U) Mr/.o 

(4) Khasi (U)) (!uru 

(5) Boro (11) Ladihvkhi 

(0) LuHhai 

ObviouHly tlvou all the languageH taught at the* primary stage 
aro not tho actual mother tonguch of Ihi* eliildreu tliough they may 
somctimo ho termed im huuIi. Linguistically speaking, the children 
who come to Hohouls to learn any one of thuHu langiiagcH as their 
mother tongue UHually wpoak either Home other form of tlioao Ian- 
guagoa, nr some other form of their dialoei. Therefore, teaching of 
any langnago as motlior tongue will have net.s of jirohloms and issues 
as are the groups of loamors cliiTering in their actual spcoch habits. 
It is, therefore, necessary that a distinction is made hotween the 
standard form of a language to bo taught alongwith its sub-standard 
forma on the one hand and the standard form of a language together 
with its various dialects or cognate forms on tho othor 

The linguistic piroblom of language instniotion at the primary 
stage are usually not approoiatod by oducatiimists. It is fairly 
surprising to find that language instriuition is relatively a neglected 
area of instniotion despite its imiduo role in tho total instructional 
programme in particular and life in geircral. It has not received the 
attention of tho educational suporvisors, adminintraturs and roseoroh 
Workers that it deserved. 

One of the reasons of this state of affairs has its roots in the odu- 
oational history of the West. At tho time when tho foundation of 
the western educational system was being laid in India, though the 



European classical laiiRUfvgoa had already lost much o£ tlieir old 
glory and imporbanco, they had loft tlioir indoliblo mark on tho 
inatruotion of modcum languages Further, thoro raged a fierce con¬ 
troversy about their toaehing. This was reflected in the thinking 
ot early edueationistB m this country also. 

Bo that as it may. it is tho iirimary duty of tho educationist to 
take note of tliis situation and to so plan the eduoational systom 
tkat the demand of learning more languages by more people for a 
variety of objectives is met effectively m relatively less time. But 
aa the language teaching and learning in itself is a very complex 
affair involving nnmoruus agencies, institutions, persons, material 
both linguistic and otherwise, and also the concepts—the content of 
language instruction, tlie educationist alone cannot do much in their 
improvement In language instruction content and method are so 
inextricably intorv'oven that what is usually said to be a single 
subject is, in fact, a combination of several distinct skills e g. listening, 
speaking, ’ reading and writing Further, these skiUs themselves 
possess dimensions which are baffling An integrated seientific 
approach, based upon tho related disciplmos such as linguistics, 
psychology, sociology etc., must bo evolved to solve these problems 
for tho bottorment of education in general Indeed, the teaching 
and learning of a language is a field of interdisoiplinary aotivities 
mwhich language teachers, linguists, piBychologists, statisticians, and 
educationists will have to work m close collaboration When these 
exports moot and work together tho probloms of language teaching 
and learning at the primary stage oan be solved and pedagogically 
usable material for both teaching and testing can be developed 
This also calls for tho application of modern mechanical and techno¬ 
logical devices for achieving bettor results than has been true hereto¬ 
fore 



The. (hi}^raded Lower Primary School 


Till D.V, CiiickkuiM'sk"' 


The uNQiiADii^a of gradc'tt land U luv.s hmi huggontwl by the 
Education CJomiiiiHHion (litW-dti) as aromody to ovcrcomo stagnation 
at the lov\(‘r prumvi'y stage of edxieation iStagnatiim is the result of 
lailuvo in till! school annual exiiiuinationand consequent detention m 
the same class for one mure year. Children in lural areas iv luj stagnate 
generally leave the school. .Stagnation is. therefore, one of the main 
oaviHos of ■vvastago, Wastage eindd he reduced if stagnation could bo 
prevented and stagnation could ho prevented by ungrading the lower 
stage of priniary uduoation, The Education OonimiRsmn has recommen¬ 
ded that in the first instance grade.s I anil 11 should he ungraded and 
w'hore possible, grades I to IV, covering the lower primary stage of 
education, should bo ungraded, By having rcoumse to ungrading the 
annual promotional examination from one grade to another will be 
eliminated and students will progress in the ungraded unit at their 
own pace, Since there will bo no annual promotional examination, 
there will bo no ilotontlons and no stagnation arising therefrom 
No dolalls of imgrading have boon given in the report, But it can be 
seen from the references to ungrading , the UoinmiHsion envisages in 
the ungraded unit the elimination of the aiuiual examination, while 
other items a,s the syllabus or organizational arrangement will remain 
identical with the graded pattern. 

Attempts at ungrading tho elementary stage of erlucatlnn have been 
done outside India, Hero tho objective is not tho reduction of wastage 
or stagnation. Rather tho scheme is aimed at enabling tho children in 
the school to achieve to their best ability. An account of ungrading 
a primary sohpol of grades I-VIII avith a total enrolment of 60 students 
in a mountainous school district in Moxioo has been publishod, The 
nongraded school has been defined as a school wluch provides for the 
oontinuous, upward progression of all pupils from tlie slowest to the 
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most ablo. Tina exporjmont was condnotod to achioTo the following 
objootiros , 

(i) to onauro that oaoh student masters the necessary basic skiUs 
and essential subject matter, 

(ii) to develop individual responsibility for independent study and 
progress, 

(iii) to encourage satisfaction in learning, and 

(iv) to encourage each student to develop his own particular talents 
to the maximum. 

We can try to understand the jihiloaophy behind the ungrading of 
classes Education is a process in child’s growth. In the school 
certain compartments have been developed for the educational growth 
of the child. In a given year the growth is restricted to the syllabus 
content pre,scribed for the year. In the physical world growth is not 
restricted m this artificial way. A child may grow rapidly in a year, 
but very slowly m another year. For instance, he may grow two inches 
in a year, while in another year ho may grow five or six inches Growth 
is a continuou.s procos.s varying with children. It would he unwise and 
impracticable to restrict growth to a given dimension to ah pupipLs m 
the same year, One may grow two inches, while another may grow 
three or four inohos, Growth as applicable to physical world also applies 
to education A child may grow rapidly m a given year and go beyond 
the limits fixed for that year, avhile another child may not reach the 
target fixed for the year. It "would bo unwise to prevent the former 
from, being beyond the limit, while penalising the latter for his inability 
to cope with the standards laid down in the curriculum for the 
year The graded system introduces this unnatural position. It 
assumes that lernmg m all fields should proceed at a uniform rate. It 
Ignores the fact that a child who has advanced in one field of learning 
may be retarded in another. Wo know that there are wide differences 
between the abilities of children. Sometimes such differences get 
accelerated dUo to ciroumstanceB or environment, We cannot 
escape from these differences The ungraded school finds a 
way out for these difforonoos. It has been pointed out by Goodland 
and Anderson in thoit book “The Non-Graded Elementary School "— 
“The nomgraded school is designed to implement a theory of conti¬ 
nuous pupil progress; since the differences among children are 
great and since these differences cannot he substantially modi¬ 
fied, school structure must facilitate the continuous educational 
progress of each pUpil, Some pUpils wifi, therefore, require a 
larger period of time than others for achieving certain learnings 
and attaining developmental levels". 

The philosophy of the ungraded unit can, therefore, be summed up by 
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Btating that. Hint'i- w i' I'linixdt, iiindily tlui xvidn (liffwcnooH among children 
u'o Hhinilfl niotlily thohchodl s1nit‘tiiro to fti'oaniiuoclato thcao vide diff' 
orcwt'H 

Coming to tho iinudirnl ‘<itli>,it willin' Hmxtluit the migrated pattern 
IH (‘HHontiiilly Ii I'hivngi' m tho orgivui'/.iitnm oi work, 'L'ho curricnlum 
will bo ro-orgttni.^od into a hitiob of wdl'-htuily nnithoua longitudinal 
bftHia. Thin longitudinal arrangoim-nt will not ljt> broken by grade 
packaging. It will corroapoud to the longitudijiai dovolopmont of a 
child giving him frccxlom to move on the hcalu of the hclf-atudy aasigiv 
jnvntH at hie own pace Cuidam-e nccoHaary for upward progression of 
of the child would bo available to him from his china-ftdlows who have 
progicSHud on the acalc mul from the teacher. Tima the non-graded 
school organisation w ill he liuilt ujmn Ibo following tw o factors , 

(») A graded scale of self-study assignments, and 
(ii) A grouping pattern tn wbieb eoupeiative learning among the 
pupils would be i!ossdd('. the oUli't eliddrimheljiingtlio youngst¬ 
ers 

One great achievement <d' the non-graded pattern would be there, 
duotion of anxioiios and tmisions to which young ehildrcn arc subjeoted 
by tins annual jiromotions and detentums In the ungraded pattern 
there would be no child w'ho has faded or who is labollod as detained or 
repeating. It istruo that Home chililron will bo hlow-goors, but for that 
they nood not bo labellml as faihiros. iOven where grade systems are 
maintained it would bo a gri'at advantage when tho children are nuto- 
matioally soul up from one grado to the next one as a matter of course, 
regardless of their acluovomentH, The following ivas boon pointed out 
about promotion.^ in olomontary hcIuioIs in Japan ; 

“Though tho children undergo periodic tests, they almost invariably 
arc promoted each year and so stay with the same group of 
school mates, with whom thoy form friondHliips that endure 
through lifo. Teaohers in lower and middle scliools almost 
never inflict on a child tho sliamo of failure which would be 
rofleotod on the child’s fanxily and burciku ; so tho slow' children 
pass through the school at tho same rate as tho bright ones,'' 
Prom tho point of wastage also such automatic promotions would be 
positive in provontmg wastage, bocauso a child who is detained leaves 
tho school and forgets what ho loams, hut one who continues will pick 
up later on, Wastage would thus bo prevented even if tho child is 
allowed to proceed to tho next higher class rogardlosH oflds failure in the 
promotional examination 

There are two ways in wliioh tho ungraded pattern can be introduood 
in oU,r schools. One way would he to start with tho lowest grade and 
allow tho children to progress on tho self-study assignment scale at 
their own pace This batch of children would form the ungraded unit. 



T1i9 otiifit eliMren w tlio mIwoI wodd confomi to tliegujed pjfaii 
of work, Tk ollior way would l)o to couvort the ivholescliool iuto sn 
imjrided unit ill at once so tint all pules together will form the im- 


graded unit. M plan has its own advantages and disadvantagei, 
The fomoi procMlnra would take a longer linio to olimmato the grade 
idea Mid also wouldjmilil up an awnkward situation in which thelowei 
grades ore ungraded while the higher grades retain the pade pattern, 
Howevot, for smaller schools, as singlcdoacher schools, the latter 
pattern would bo mote advantageous, as it would he possible to form 
longitudinal groups for cooperative leotmng Whatever pattern is 
adopted a system of unit by unit recording and evaluation after each 
assignment would become necessary to enable the child to appreciate 
how he is advancing on the scale ef oseignmente, 

Both patterns described in the ptovioiis para ate being tried out in 
diferent areas in India and as the pilot projects make headway, they 
would yield valuable information on the advantages of the non-paded 
pattern at the elementary stage ef education, 


Two-IIoiir Rural School 


Iv H, AckaulIi* 


OoB EBPUBLKj eniphftaizt'H that aonal jiiatico n thy foundation of a 
healthy democracy, (liir Chmstitulion (Icmanda that o create a society 
in which people have ecjual o])p()rtunitio.H lor i.'ettiiif' nd of poverty, 
disease, hunger and ignorance. Article dn of tlio Constitution roq^uirea 
that the State should strive to provide free and tiompulaoiy education 
for all children upto the age cd 14 years and that tins shouldho achieved 
before 1960. But in .spite of the efforts and ‘drives’ of State depart¬ 
ments of education the constitutional directives have remained unful¬ 
filled. 

The Kothari Education Commission boliovos that the provision of 
free and univorsal education for every eiiild is an educational objective 
of the highest priority not only on grounds of social justice and de¬ 
mocracy, but also for raising the comjictonco of tlio averago worker and 
for increasing national productivity, (7,08). 

Our educational system today botli in its objoctives and in its pro¬ 
grammes falls short of meeting thoneods of social justice guaranteedhy 
the constitution, Whatever bo our professions, our ooncorntill today 
has mainly been the welfare and oconomio and educational betterment 
of the middle and upper class strata of society, Unfortunately, all 
attention has thus far been ooncontratod on the oduoational progress 
and advanoomont of tile metropolitan areas, towns andilioliig villages, 
but scant attention has boon paid to those places where the low-income 
groups live. Education for tlioso unfortunates is but a distant goal. 
The few children that are drawn to schools from such homos are either 
withdrawn after a short period of sohooling or have to stagnate, 

The Kothari Education Commission draws country's attention to 
two significant aspects of the problem . the first is that of reduction of 
wastage and stagnation. The second is that of providing such founda¬ 
tional education as would help ohildron to grow into useful and res- 
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poUBible citizens of the oountry. 

There are many cauaea for thia difBcult problem. But the moat 
disturbing one is the economic condition of lahha of low-income group 
families for whom the children of school-going age areindiapenaable for 
earning—sustenance. They feel that at least six to seven hours of 
preciouB time is loab to the family. The parents neither bear exponsea 
for continuoUB schooling, nor can they ignore the meagre income deriv¬ 
ed from their employment 

Many other reaaona have been stated to account for this state of 
affairs, hut the chief one Boema to us to be the absence among the poorer 
classes of a feeling of genuine participation m the educational programme, 
owing to the realisation that the schooling that the ohildren receive 
is not in consonance with their life’s needs, and does not make them 
participators in their life's vocation or purpose The real challenge for 
us educationists is^ to provide the millions of the low-mcomo group iji 
the rural regions the kind of education that will help them and their 
parents to lead more economically secure lives, learji better and more 
efficient skills, habits, and knowledge to make their lives bettor 
and help thorn play a significant part m the shaping of their society. 

The Education Commission realizing the dull character of most of 
the schools and their poor capacity to attract and retain students sug¬ 
gested qualitative improvement of education, which ordinarily implies 
improved classroom teaching, providing teaching aids, better physical 
facilities, effective evaluation prooedures, extra-curricular activities 
and so on But all those programmes, though useful, do not touch the 
core of tha problem What is needed is a revolution in the educational 
objectives to create the necessary climate for people participation. 
The ends of social justice can be met only by an'eduoational programme 
whose economic and social objooti-ves are in consonance with the tradi¬ 
tional values and skills and the life pattern of the rural masses so as to 
make their lives healthier, happier and more meaningful 

One of the suggestions offered by the Education Commission for a 
solution of-the problem is part-time edneationfor the stagnants, to he 
conducted by primary school teachers outside regular school 
hours, utilising tlio equipment and buildings of the same school, 
without rigidity iir matters of time and the time-table, adjusting to 
local conditions so that school work should not interfere with that of 
homo. The currioulum suggested for these part-time schools is not 
an abridgement of it. Both these suggestions do not appear ,to go to 
the roots of the problem, 

Therefore a scheme of part-time ednoation in small villages consist¬ 
ent with the demands of social justice and the conditions of Indian 
rural life is being suggested ■ 
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(1) Preliminary Work 

Before the project is undertakon, an ohRcrvatioiial oconomio-cum- 
educatiojial survey of tlio village should bo made with a view to collect- ' 
ing data on the number of children of school-going age, the economic 
status of the parent, how tho children aro engagorl, the time and place 
of employment, tho occupational iiattoni in tho village with seasonal 
variations, otc, 

(S) Analysis of the data 

The data has to bo studied for tho occupational employment pattern 
of the village , and children grouped according to their leisure hours, 
nearness to place of instruction, levels of ability. 

(3) Currioalum 

By tho vory natiiro of tlio varied conditions from region to region, 
no package ciirrioulnm can bo usoful. Tlio general linos of oumoulum 
construction may bo as follows ; 

(a) CloanlinoBB and sanitation shoidd got top priority. Tho ohild- 
ron must first be taught to clean their teeth, oyos, nose, comb 
their hair properly, ruh thoir body in oloan water and at least 
once a wook wash tho few pieces of clothing that they wear, 
The teacher’s kit should invariahly contain tooth-powder, 
washing soap, soapuut powder, mirror, cornhs, and oil and a 
few napkins and pieces of cloth. 

(&) Thi safai of ihe ^lars of inslrudion : Tho area must he swept 
with fine clay as people do at homo Children should be taught 
tho proper use of urinals and latrines. 

(c) Prayer ; It is to be oonduotod in a clean place in a prayerful 
attitude, the teacher helping children to recite hjmns and 
bhajans meaningfully and musically 

(d) Story telling from tho epics and Indian history in addition to 
myths and legends of tho local region 

(e) ObserratioTi and study of the. natural environment : Simple talks 
based on tho observations of tho uplands and lowlands, rooks 
and soils, vegetation and animal lifo, tlio rising and sotting sun, 
winds, cloud, ram oto , life of pooiilo in distant environments 

(f) Reading ■ The first lessons in reading should be after a long per¬ 
iod of conversational practice Tho formal lessons will consist 
of specially prepared wall charts employing the vocabulary of 
the region Writing should come at a later stage. A few good 
poems shoul^ be taught orally. It is a sound proposition to 
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enoourage ohildten to learn by heart a few good pieces of litera- 
tuie The printed boolc should bo introduced m duo course. 

(g) Number • In the earlier classes the sense of number should be 
taught through practical experience and observation of the life 
of tho region In tho advanced group both oral and written 
work may bo attempted The sums taught should be from real 
life situations in tho region. 

(]i) Simple science Elementary and useful knowledge of the 
natural phenomena of the region and training m ohservation 
of nature, talks on water and its uses and misuse, air, light, heat, 
food, body, common bodily ailments and preventive measures; 
simple expormients with domestic utensils and fire, observations 
of tho heavons during different times of the year and the 
BtonoH relating to them. Tho science laboratory to be pro¬ 
vided everywhere 

(i) The children may bo given opportunities to draw and paint not 
only on paper but on pots and pans, wahs and floor Coloured 
soils and colours prepared out of roots and leaves may be used 
for art work and for decoration If the objective of art educa¬ 
tion IS to create a taste for the beautiful and develop imagina¬ 
tion, tho rural child has rich artistic potentialities 

(j) Indigenous games may be taught in the evenings to pupils and 
to tho adolescents of tho village 

4. Twelve hours per w'oek would bo adequate for this curriculum. 

S The total life of tho community should be the medium of educa¬ 
tion, The teacher will got acquaiiitod with the local crafts and occupa¬ 
tions of the people and will make use of those experiences in the edu¬ 
cation of the children It would, however, be valuable economically, 
educationally and socially if every pupil is taught spinning cotton or 
wool on the takli, which the children can easily carry with them any¬ 
where and everywhere. The transition from the takli or the wheel to 
the Amhar Charka will be natural and economically profitable 

6. The Teacher ' Should bo a person who lives in the viUage and 
is known by tho community. High academic qualification is welcome 
but should not be insisted upon, provided he has enthusiasm and inter¬ 
est in tho work. 

7, Traininr) of the teacher , The teacher should be trained in the area 
on tho job during short periods of disoussioii followed by work 

The curriculum for' teacher training should consist of ■ study of 
rural India and rural problems, acquaintance with the epics and folk 
lore and stories fr om history, biiajan music, study of physical and social 
environment, decentralized economy and participatory democracy, 

The methodology course should consist of practical instruction in 
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ffilltnvi 


i'l 


'"•nil? -story-ti'lling, wciWion, prnpHini!'«»% olmttB 






■'^^J^iproparationof 

mwiMs liMtd onriiml lifo; iilwMviition of mtato ajd 
''''""''tirai Ilf holla, rncka, ola, how to proiinro nimplo dragi ftoa 

liiiw tiM'iiiararago otlistic tobl md mctlw 
CoDolfflion 


Tliia iilmi iitnpoaoa to iitnvido for tho tiirol oliildton on udncitioi 
I'll ''(?riitnl«ith lifii luid living, An nutolig fwitoo of tliis sthtuB of 

''■Inontiiiiustlirt tho nitol fluid laniittjiiglitthiit'book Iciming’ii the 

f"}#! mild lrailiii|i to o, 'whito willnr' job Mmi'h primory environmont 
III tiiotrupiilitiinfitii'njnnt living nntoro but of Iho mw-nidn, rcpet 
iivo, lifolwH Djiil inoplianloiil and nut of biinm beings who know ono 
nniilliiT. fn an urban w'liuiil tlm mwo of vunik and tcvcrenco for 
life nro mipproKwl, tho oliildrcn «n- ]iriivi*d from dwoToiing fa 
gty, pxoitinont and my,dory of tho world we Imi in. Ileal cduatlon ii 

tiiwjililoiiiilyinthohoartiifiaiintiiniilonaturiiUndiioiiinlfnvircinitunt, 

(lilt l‘oilHlitiitiiin giiiitiintM>a to the poniilo aiiiiud juntlfc, and itisabout 
liiiio will'll 11 Hiieialiatie govornmont atloniptnd tho sohonio 



fVastage and Stagnation 


D.S. Dbvaeaja Muhthy'I' 


CoMPULaoRY EDUCATION lu Iiidift is introduced with a view to 
providing the hirth right of every individual to get hiiiiself educated, 
Unfortmiatoly, compulaory primary education has proved a flop ho 
far, The major factor that could be attributed to the failure is the 
problem of wastage and Htagnation This is a vexed problem which 
has proved itself to bo the liiggost hurdle in the success of compulsory 
education achomo. 

The causes for wastage and stagnation are , 

(1) Eoonomio baokwardneas of the parents, 

(2) Lack of interest in education on the part of parents, 

(3) IiieEfeotivo teaching, 

(4) Irregular admission polioies, 

(6) Lack of special programmes for the children of the masses, 

1, Economic hackwardness. It has proved to be one of the major 
causes of wastage and stagnation. AgrioUltiUe being the main occu¬ 
pation and being the mam source of income among the rural folk every 
member of the family will bo engaged in the field work. The children 
who have attained the school going age will be forced either to stay at 
home looldng after the young ones or to graze the cattle. This is 
inevitable The cliildion will have to lend a supporting hand to their 
parents in earning their livelihood. In this regard to avoid wastage 
two measures can bo taken. When parents are engaged in agricultural 
work, the young ones at homo must bo looked after, Some arrange¬ 
ments must bo made for this purpose. Otherwise the teacher may he 
given the freedom of changing the school hours which will help in 
more children attending the school after assisting their parents 
Further, the village as a whole can adopt 0 plot of 40 acres or 
60 acres and also appoint one or two adults on payment basis for 
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oattlo gracing jniriiosc. 33y ho doiiiig tho aeiitonuRS of the problem may 
bo niitigatinl to a largo oxti'iit 

2. laiok of iutortwt in oiUioatLon on tho part of the parents la also 
roapunsihle for mstago. Parenlis do 3ittt have Uioiirgo to educate their 
ohildron , Ah a r«Hult of tlim, they <lo not t'vijmo mtorest in educating 
tlieir childri'ii TIuh urg*' Ih to bo tnoaUvl iji them In order to achieve 
UuH brain wanting educaiitmal propaganda i.s an aliHoluto must, This 
lircipaganda ran bo earriwl out tlirougli oiToctivo lilm whows, cultural 
Botivities, lectures and night claKHOH. Tho moment thi.s urge is created 
in tho miutla of the jiarcntH, they will hm* thai. their ch ikkon go to school 
regularly. 

3, Tnen’eotivo and low standard of leaohing liave also contributed to 
wastage and Htagnation, If there is iinproveinc-nt in teaching, wastage 
and Htagnation can be rcduci'd. The best loaclier availablo in the school 
HhouUl bo ill-charge of tho Lower Standards hocauHo wastago and 
Htagnation is at its peak in tlioHO cU.sHeH. 'I'lie fdiikl freshly admitted 
Hhmdd ho gradually and properly initiatetl to Hohool life. In the initial 
stages importance ehnuld ho attaclu'd to play-way mothodK of toaolimg, 
Tho totvolicrs should be made proficient in tlieso methofls through 
various prograinmcs Tho teacher can adopt ungraded system of 
toaching at lower standardH, 'F'he Hclionl aetivitioH and programmes 
should ho made attractive to the eliiklren. The leaelier must attempt 
to give individual attention to th(*m All the (‘hiklren should ho asked 
to have toxtbooks and tho Hcliool Hhould provide good and suffioient 
Bupploniontary reading materialH Tn the olasarnom situation toaching 
and learning activitioa should ho provided in ahundsneo. By doing ao 
there is bound to ho improvement in teaching wliioli in turn may help 
in mitigating tho acvitonosH of tho problem. Irregular admission policies 
should be done away with. .Late adnnssions naturally result in stagna¬ 
tion contributing tov'ards wastago. Admishion Hhould he completed 
within a few days of the beginning of the acadomio year. Enrolment 
drive should be undertaken effectively in tlio early part of the year. 
All who are concomod should take"])art in thiH drive. Tho teacher or 
teachers should follow it up by cutaldiHliing more contacts with the 
villagers 

4. The school must organise special programinoH for tho children of 
tho masses. Informal play centrcB should ho provided for tlio benefit 
of the children, This can ho done on tho basis of a Bahvadi. Here, 
about an hour or an hour and a^Jralf could be utiliHod for group games, 
story-telling, songs and dramatics. This can ho organised for pre¬ 
school children. This liolpis in developing good relationship between 
the teacher and the guardians which is hound to minimise wastage and 
stagnation 
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6 All said and done tho solution of tlie problem of wastage and 
atagnatioji mainly depends upon tho efforts of the teacher and the 
administrators. The teacher must have nobility of faith, honesty of 
purpose and Bincenty of endeavour in his profession Tho teacher must 
bo oriented thoroughly, at least once in five years, regarding the diff¬ 
erent aspects of education, namely, content, new methodology and pro¬ 
blems pertaining to primary education. The administrator should be a 
friend, guide and counsellor. Tho united, co-operative and dauntless 
efforts of tho administrator and tho teacher will lessen the acuteness of 
tho problem of wastage and stagnation. 



Study of Wastage and Stagnation in 
Standard I 


C.M Mehta* 


WaHtaj'o and stagnation is porhajis tlio biggest iiroblom m primary 
education. Large sums of moneys lot of energy of teaelioru and a good 
many years of pupils are wastwl 

This wastage occurs mostly in tiro first year of schooling 


HTATKNfKNT 1 

SUndardwise dilatributioc of pupils in municipal schools 


Stdii. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

(i 

7 

Total 

lOOS.flfl 

saoQs 

20231 

2nl72 

21082 

10194 

iiini 

8018 

146683 

1900-07 

39060 

27581 

24986 

24012 

)807O 

12028 

8844 

167175 

1067-08 

49201 

28014 

20340 

24880 

18901 

13122 

8076 

160666 


It is seen that there is a gradual docroaso in the student population 
from one standard to the next which is natural, The docroaso in num- 
bei from atde. IV to V is duo to the fact that many parents want to 
admit their children to the High Schools which run stds V to XI, But 
the sharp docroaso from standard first to second is note-worthy and 
alarming. This may ho duo to (i) largo nurabor of students leaving 
before completing the year, and (ii) a good number of them being detain¬ 
ed in the same class. 

This problem of wastage ojtd stagnation in Std. I was studied 
for six municipalflohools by the Nootan Talim Vibhag (in-sorvico oduco- 
tion institute for teachers). 

Standard I commands the greatest number of pupils in primory 
schools. In fact, the number is about 2C% of the total population in 
primary schools But this largo number in tlie first schooling yuar is, 
by no means, a matter for self satisfaction because tlio number in the 
second year gets fairly reduced, Thusalargonumber ofpupils admitted 
to this class leaving before completing the year, fail to appear at the 
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examination or repeat the aamo class. The present study is an attempt 
to find out tho extent and influence of these factors resulting in huge 
vastago. Failure to attain the requisite standards of aohievemont is 
related to inadequate and/or irregular attendance also. 

This survey attempts to study the following points ; 

1, Tho percentage of students leaving before tho completion of the 
year. 

2 Tho percentage of students who appear at the annual examina¬ 
tion. 

3. The percentage of students who pass the annual examination 

4 The amount of stagnation 

6 The amount of wastage. 

y. Whether there is any sex-wise difference ittthe students leaving 
the school, those not appearing at the aimual examination, 
those pa.ssing or failing etc. 

7. The relation of failure to attendance and of the number of re¬ 
peaters failing again. 

Tho study does not aim at hndiiig out tho reasons of school leavers, 
irregular attendance, low achievement of pupils, relation between 
aohievemant and parent oo-operation etc This clearly needs a separate 
study Six municipal schools wore selected for this study The 
selection of tho above sohools was made with tho purpose of ensuring the 
representation of all typos of pupils. Thus the study covers pupils of 
different wards, different communities and different religions. 

The study rolatos to tho pupils of Std I during the year June 1967 
to March, 1968 


STATEMENT II 

Sex-wlse distribution oi pupils unfler study 



Boys 

Qvrls 

U'cftal 

Number 

760 

663 

1322 

Percentago 

58.2 

41.8 

100 

STATEMENT HI 




Number of publls leavin; tbe sobools 

during the 

year 



Boys 

(ihHs 

Total 

Total 

760 

563 

1322 

Drop-outfl 

223 

116 

372 

Percentage 

26% 

27% 

26% 

STATEMENT IV 




Number ol pupils absent attheamiUBl examination 




Boys 

^irla 

Total 

umber 

73 

66 

138 

Teroentags 

52.9 

47.1 

100 
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Stalempat III, IV conijiMiixl ■withStatement II Fihowthatthe faotor 
of sox isiiogliRibio. 

A vast majority of tho pupiln who loft roinainecl coiitiivumtsly 
absent ami hence tht'ir names were struck oil' 

Out of 1B22 pupils ivilinitted to the school in tho boghming of the 
year, only 812 appeared at the annual examination, showing the do- 
croaso of BIO pupils, including 372 who loft tho school and 138 who did 
not appear at tho examination. Thus only 01,1-% of tho pupils appear¬ 
ed at tho annual oxamination, wliilo 38 G% oithor loft tho aohool 
or remained ah,sent at tho examination 

8TATHMEXT V' 

_ Pupila paaelng the examination _ 

Kuraliar of pujiilfl (ipiiOBrod nt tiio (‘xnmmiilinii 

Nvimher of pujnlB puHBod 1 

PorcciUURii of pupila who pnsHod _70, 

STATEMI 5 NT YI 

Sex-wlae dtattibutlou oI pupils who passed 


Bojjx (}ivIb Total 


Nurahor 312B 241 DOB 

PercoritftKa_B7.1) 42A_ 
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.STATEMENT IX 


Attendance ol suc^SBtul an^nsno oesBEul pupils 



Boys 





Dtldih 

KIU 

lui 

141 

More 

Total 


days 

to Hi) 

to ISO 

iha7\, 180 



or l^fis 

(lays 

dnyv 

(lays 


Numbor (ipiioared 

19 

02 

316 

177 

473 

Number of BuccoflHful pupils 

10 

34 

140 

144 

328 

Number of uuavicccHsful iiupila 

9 

28 

75 

33 

146 

Pei'contagoolHUccehfltul pupils 

B2.0 

54.8 

66.1 

81 4 


Percentago of nnaueressful pupils 

47.4 

45.2 

38 9 

IB.B 


Gills 






lOU 

101-140 

141 -ISO More 

Total 


days or 

dmjH 

days 

than 180 



or Jejm 





Number appeavud 

li 

5B 

138 

133 

330 

Number of succeHsilul pupiW 

0 

21 

101 

107 

241 

Number of unEjuccoflHtiil piipde of 

B 

20 

37 

26 

98 

PercontagB of suoooHHt'ul pupils 

50 

49.2 

73 2 

80 4 


Percoiitago ot uiisut'Ci'Hsl'ul jiupila 

50 

61.8 

26 8 

19.0 


Bays and GicE together 




Number appourod 

31 

118 

363 

310 

812 

Number of aiiccOHaful impilM 

lU 

01 

241 

251 

609 

Number of imsuonoRsfiil pupils 

15 

67 

112 

50 

243 

Percontago of flUficoHuful piipilfi 

51.8 

51.7 

68.3 

81 


Poi'oentatto of unsuccOBsliil pupils 

48.4 

48.3 

31.7 

ID 



STATEMENT X 

Percentage dlet iibution ol succeSBlul puplla by vartous attendance groups 


Details 

Less than 
100 days 

101 to 140 
days 

141 to 180 
clays 

More 

180 days 

Total 

Number of Boys 

Number of Girls 

li) 

(3%) 

0 

(3.6%) 

24 

(10.4%) 

27 

(U 2%) 

140 

(42 7%) 
101 
(41.0%) 

144 
(43.9%) 
107 
(44 4%) 

328 

(100%) 

341 

(100%) 

Total 

10 

(2 R%) 

ei 

(10-7%) 

241 
(43 47%) 

251 

(44.1%) 

50D 

(100%) 

STATEMENT XA 

Details 



CljJto liO 
days 

Mors 
than 140 
days 

2'otal 

Number of Boys 



44 

(13.4%) 

2B4 

(00.6%) 

328 

(100%) 

Number of Girls 

Total 



(13 7%) 
77 

(13 5%) 

208 

(86.3%) 

492 

(B6.6%) 

241 

(100%) 

569 

(100%) 
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A Hcmtuiy of tlioso i^tatcmc'ntH bKowh tliat tlio xiorc(\nt.[ige of suocobb. 
fill xnixiilH from amongst thoao wittli attondanco of moro than Uo 
cfayH worltH out to to Hl%. .Similar iiwcontage amongst thoae 
with attendaiire of Ichs tlian M(l ilaya is 13% to 14% 

It iK cloar that groator tho mimbor <if attomlanco days greater the 
number of HUceeHBful iwioIh. Thia rehulb leadu to tho oonohisioji that, 
in gonoral, a puinL rmiHt have the attondanco of at least 140 days to go 
to the higher cdasn 


.STATlCMUXT XI 

Percentage distiibutlQii ol unauccessful pupils by vailona attendance groups 


Detents 

J^rss tliiiu 

im to Ml4 

141 io iso jl/^ore than 

Total 

Nunilier ul Hoys 

1(111 (lays 

<1 

lldIJS 

•in 

lid t/s 

7i" 

IKII (hn/s 

s:) 

U5 

Number ol (Jirls 

11 

29 

37 

2D 

98 

Total 

l.'i 

r>7 

112 

59 

213 

VorcBnlaRu of Hoys 

fi.S 

111.;) 

ill.7 

22 S 


rorcuntugu of Girin 

(1 1 

21).n 

.77.H 

2fl.5 


I'crcontHKii of both 

tl.I 

2;i.i 

4fi 1 

24,3 



MTA'J'EMKN'l' XIA 


Details 

Ihilu 14U More than 

Total 


ilnys 

14(1 ildijs 


Number of Hoys 

37 

108 

145 

Number of Girlfi 

35 

03 

98 

Total 

72 

171 

243 

I’firoontngo of Hoys 

25..7 

74 5 


Poroentugo of Girls 

35.7 

04,3 


Total yioroontagn 

29 0 

70.4 



A scrutiny of those statoinont shmva tliat 70 yo of tho unsuccessful 
pupils have attendance of moro than 140 days, while tlio romaining 
30% have attendance of loss than 140 days. 

In Gujarat pupils are admitted to Std. I when they oompieteSyears 
but only boforo 31at of August. Honco, thoro is a largo number of 
pupils who aro admitted late 

aTATISMliNT XII 

AdmlBalona alter aiet July and sacoosBlnl pupils therotrom 


i'otal Number Number of smetasful pupils Percentage 

97 39 aO.I 


STA'PEMENT XIII 

Admissions belcre aist July and successtul pupils therelrom 

Total Number Number of successful pupils Percentage 

63i 


71B 


74,7 
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Tlie above two Htatoinojits ahow that the porcentago of sitcoofisful 
pupils amoiigHt those ivho were admitted after 31st July is very low 
as oompai'od to those admitted before 31at July, In order to doercaBO 
the poioentago of unsUcoo.SHful pujuls admitted late, the suhools should 
bo allowed to admit (m Juno or July) those pnipils ivho eomploted the 
proscribed ago limit by 31st of August This would probably make an 
approoiablo ineroase in the number of bUccobsM pupils of that age-group. 


STATEMENT XIV 

New and old pupils 



Boys 

Qirls 

Total 

Now 

m 

397 

8B7 

(63%) 

(71.8%) 

(67.1%) 

Old Ropsafcoia 

27'J 

(36.3%) 

166 

(28,2%) 

435 

(32.9%) 

Total 

760 

663 

1323 


It may bo seen from the above statement that about one third' of the 
pupils are old piupils i o, those who had failed at tho annual examina¬ 
tion of tho previous year, only two thirds are now. 


STATEMENT XV 

Wastage 


Details 

Boys 

Qirls 

Total 

Total numbot in Std 1 

Pupila having nil attondauoe 

Not numb 01 

Pupils loaving tho school during tho year 

760 

—0 

760 

—214 

663 

—3 

660 

—146 

1322 

—12 

1310 

—380 

Hemaining pupils 

Wastage porceni/ 

646 

28,3% 

404 

' 26 6% 

060 

27,5% 

STATEMENT XVA 




Stagnation 




8r. No. Details 

Bays 

Qirls 

Total 

1. Roinaining pupils 

2, Absontoo.s at tho annual oxainmation 

040 

—73 

404 

—66 

050 

—133 

3 Pupils appoai'itig at tho annoal oxiuniua- 
tion 

4. Pupila failing at tho annual oxaminolion 

473 

—146 

339 

—93 

812 

—243 

5 Pupila pasamg at tho annual uxamination. 

0. Pupils of (2) passing at tho exam, hold for 
abaontooa m Juno, 1008 

328 

-fl3 

241 

+5 

569 

+18 

7. Total number of pupils passing 

8. Pupila detamecl m Std. I 

9. Pei’oentage of stagnutinn 

341 

205 

37 0% 

246 

158 

30 1% 

687 

303 

38.2% 




KT VnOSIKNT X ^'H 
WastflKB and Stagnation 


Xiiinlinr Ilf impilH in Hid i 
Xnmbor al jiujnlw iiiniiintnil 

'J’tiii 1 iiumbBr nl lUtumiuU und llin.,i' (Iniiiiiiinl in 
Hill. 1 

Pi' 1‘11 nliigo of loUil WiviUiiK*'I'i: Stnfjtniiinu 


Boi/n 

(hrls 

7(10 

663 

1128 

241 

411 

312 

97 .ll 

50.4 


Total 

1322 

609 

763 

S 7 


It Avould ho iuliTi'Hlin}' to Ktudy tho fti-hiovomi-nt ol'jmjnls avIio we 
lopoators iniStcl, 1, TlK'ihliinviiif'i.ihlogiA'oH Koiiio UcUiIh. 

H'I'ATK.\U'!NT X,V1 
Repeaters in the Claas 


Dcldiln 

Doftnnod in Kill. I in Ainnl I Pin 
Loiiving till) HClniol (tiil'iii)' tlio ji'iir 

Ro-apiinfn'mgftt tlio anuuul I'xiiuiinuluni in .Viml, 
lUllH 

EaHfling in April IIIIIH 
Failing m April, IIKIH 

I’otoentiUgo of eiiiKiudl'ni nmonn Uio old piipllH 
I’oEOOnlago of iMiBlugo imning Uni old pujiiN 


Hrii/.l 

(tirh 

Total 

27‘I 

161) 

435 

—!l.1 

—.64 

—140 

1H4 

102 

2S0 

131) 

72 

202 

61 

01) 

84 

2'l.l! 

29.4 

29 4 

34.1 

34.9 

34.3 


KTA'I'KMJ'INT XVIA 


Atienilaaco ot pupils failing for the eocoud time 


Aiiwiiiartco Lt'^n tliiiii Hi luirni. Hiiiiivrii I/on than 

llll) (liii/fl 11)1 t(i Ml) Ml to IHU lau days 
dip/K Jays 

Perconlago l.i) 21.2 'ddM 42,3 

About 77 of tlio ropnatocs Itavo (ittondiiuoii of iiinrn tlwii MU days Tlio failure, 
theiefoie, oaiiiiot ho attributod. to low attondaiico 


K'l'ATIiMJilN'r XVI r 


Ifew pupils in the class 


Details 

Wumbor orpupllH adtnifUid during tlinyour UHn-flK 
Number of pu^ulB Inaviiig sclioul thiniig tlin your 

WumboT of pupils I'ojtiaiuing nt lUo (muL of Clio yoar 
AlisonCoQB in tbo nimual oxamiiiaCion in April 
10OB 


Number of pupils iippoaring at Lho annual oxoinina- 
tion m April 1998 


Number nf pupils puHning m Ajird 1!)0R 
Number (d pupils rtulniij; in April, I'lliK 
Porcontago of ivaslngo njiuiug tlii> now pupiln 
PoroonCiigo of hlagiialion anioiig tlio now pupils 



GirU 

Total 

■lllii 

0117 

887 

—12H 

—9.6 

—223 

0(12 

0112 

064 

—70 

—00 

—133 

289 

237 

C20 

109 

100 

307 

91 

09 

159 

4.7.3 

■ 44.1) 

44 7 

29.1 

23-9 

26,1 
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A Btuily of ihc) Hifi/toinciLlH hIioavb that thciois considerable waatage 
and stagnation. The munher of ]nt]nla avIio are oontinnoUBly absent 
and bonce have tlunr aianies struck off the register, tends to increase tbo 
wastage If tins wastage is to bo dcciroasod, it is necessary to carry out 
a serious enquiry into tlve reasons of irregular attendance or continuous 
absence of tbo inipils. 

Conclusions 

1 The xiorcontago of droi>-outa during the year is 28. 

2 The percentage of pupils not axipcaring at the examination is 
aliout 14.6 

3 Compared to the number of pupils in the beginning of the year, 
the drop-outs and, absentees together at the examination consti¬ 
tute 3!)%, 

4 Out of those that appeared at the examination 81 % passed and 
10% faded. Thus the stagnation would ho 19%. 

5, The wastage and stagnation put together will be 57%. 

6, The study docs not reveal any appreciable difference in the 
results from the sox point of view. 

7 It ajipcars that the piassing at the annual examination is well 
linked with the attendancemthoschool. Ahoitt76%of pupils 
with attendance of about 140 days passed the examination. 
Yet tlio reverso cannot be true. There are a few who pass with 
loss attendance days also. Moreover, from those that failed, 
it cannot bo doliiiitely said that the failuie is due to irregular 
and inadequate attondanoo. Deeper study is required for tMs, 

8. Repoatera fading at the examination again shows that beside 
attendance, there are other factors which contribute to this 
result. 

Suggestions 

1 The problem of dropouts should be taclded by employing^ at- 
tendance officers, by arranging better teacher-parent relation¬ 
ship, making lessons more interesting to piupils. 

2. Stagnation can ho ininimiBod by regular attendance by mak¬ 
ing teaching more offoctivo and interesting. 

3. The best teacher should he appointed in Std I. 

4. Late admissions should bo debarred, 

6. In-sorvioo training programme for teachers should bo Under¬ 
taken. 



I''uUmiloi;y <>f Expanding Educalion 
in Indian Stales Daring 1970’s 


II. N. I'anuit* 


Th6 D&cades of Expaneiou 

BuniKa TUB last tW(( (IccmUis t.ho ('tUuiiviiimii,! HyHtoiiiH in different 
Htivtw in rndin oxiierieucoa ^ninth witlidul pnraliel in Indian history, 
Tho^ Hizo of onrolment of the wliolo edueatiuiial system stood nt 26 
niillbn in 1060.51, incrfaseil to 711 million in llKiO-lili, and on March 
31, 1060, it is eHtimalcHl to have ivsmiiued the size of 77 million, En¬ 
rolment in ulaHHe,M I to VIII alone imreased from 22 million two 
deoados hack to 70 nulhon in 1060 (S))- The factors nhioh led to 
this oxjiloHion m iirimai'y education in the Indian Huh-eontinent are 
mainly yroupod into two eategorie.s ; external and internal, 

liio major c'Xte,rnal fact,or can ho altrihuterl to deeisionH taken 
in the oonferouuo,s hold under tlw> ansjuiMss of Uuo,seo atlCarachi(1959. 
60), Tokyo (April 1002) and Jhvngkok (Novemher 1006) The first 
conference appro’vcd the working plan of Asian countries for uni- 
veraal, froo and comjiniHory edncatioii of at lea.st 7 year,s, education 
to bo acluovod diuing tho next. 20 yoai's . Th(\ second conference 
empliasizcd that Asian countrioH slnmld rivi.so tho ratio of resources 
for odnoation to the level of 5 per cent of the GNk in iOHO and the 
aat couforenco accojited a niodol for educational dovoloinnoiit for 
Asian oountrle.s during lt)06-(i0. (12, 2‘t and 27), 

In sliort, t,ho role of Uhohco in reducing illiteracy, particularly 
in atiin Amorioa, Asia, Africa, Arab and otlior developing parts 
0 the world ha.s hoon very siguificani, especially from 1966 to date. 


^Roatbr. DT]p and F]i3, NOJCRT, Now Delhi, 
and rafor lo raforoiicBH given at tho end of 


papor 

annex. 
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There are luimorous iiitomal factors rcspoiiBible for the eclu- 
oatioitai cxpaixsion in Tudian states. At tlie pohoy level; the cons¬ 
titutional directive omhodiod in Article 46, namely, to provide free 
and comxndsory education to all cliildren iip to the ago 14, has been 
the main guidnig factor fur educational expansion at the primary 
level in all the three h'lve-Yoar Idans and the throe annual plans 
in the country. On the dmnand .side, increase in pioinilation, per 
capita income, nrhani.sation and above all the ‘demonstration effect’ 
among the different .social group.s are imiioitant factors which in¬ 
fluenced parents to send their children in increaBing numbers to avail 
of the benefit of ])rimary education which has been highly subsidised 
by the Government and it.s agencies. 

Aa a ro.sult of the.so factors, tlio participation rates of Bohool- 
gomg children in the age-group 6-11 have gone up in 1968-69, to 97 
per cent for hoy.s and 60 per cent for girls. It is not possible to go 
into details of the progre.ss in jiarticijiation rates in different Indian 
states, these can ho seen from Amrexure I, Broadly speaking, the 
state,s of Kerala, Tamil Nadu, My.soro, Gujarat and Maharashtra 
have provided full enrolment facilities at primary level, while the 
states of Jammu & Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Assam and West 
Bengal have piartially mot the social demand at this level However, 
the states of Bihar, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh are still far below 
the national average 

With the help of tlie 1904-05 data, it has been possible to find 
the correct enrolment and oxiionditnro data according to levels of 
school education, It is soon that 86 jior cent of the total eniohnent 
in the whole country is located in the primary and middle levels of 
education, and that 40 per cent of the total expenditure is allocated 
to this .sector of education 

Although the different states in the country vary in the capacity 
(measured in terms of per capita income) to support educational 
expau.sion at the primary level it is interesting to note that each 
state exliihits a similar trend nt its willingness (measured in terms 
of proportion of state-income devoted to education) to sustain the 
expansion in jirimary education. Only the states of Kerala, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Maharashtra, Mysore, and Tamil Nadu spent 3-4 per 
cent of their incoino.s on education. The remaining states spent 
2-3 per coni, of their incomes on education. If per capita educational 
expenditure is taken as an indicator of equalisation of the quality of 
instructional facilitie,s one note.s significant variations in inter-aiid 
intra-state per capita expenditme on inimary and middle levels of 
school education For example, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh spent 
Bs 2 and 2,8 per capita, respectively on primary and middle edn- 
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ciifiou, A\Iii‘r(‘as 1lu> Knrala sin-jil. Ks 7Ji. Tamil Nadn, Maliaraelitra, 
AnKfun, IVr.st I’li'iij'.al, .laiiimii & Kaslmiir and 1‘unjal) sjiont Rs 5 to 
Rk fi iu>r I'ltjiila 'I'Iicm- ^ ariationn in per ciipita cx]laiidituro arc fully 
('Xpkinufl hy iha variatinnH in the* avcriiKa Hiilary of tt'acliaiH in difforont 
Hlftti'W. Tim lovi'l of jinlillf c•xpon(li^m■(' on education in tlio total 
htnte luHlget haa iiImo j-hnvn a eom.idiu'ntde inen-aKc', in, HJOO-fi7 most 
of tlio MalcH noro.spcntlimi im.io ilian *1(1 per ci-nl id their total Inulgot 
on education Ki-nila, (or in^lanci*, spent ;)7.ri per centi on education; 
latuil Nadu 2o per i-ent; Madhya IVadesh, 2d per cent vihorcaM Jammu 
& KjVHhmir, Itiliar, OriH-.a, Ihtai’ I'radcsh sjic'iit Imtivcen 13 to 16 
pet cent, hurt lier, in most rd'l he si att'H, o\ (>r 71) per cent of the budget 
was spent on jirimary and sect mdary education ihhar .s])ent 9 tpier cent 
of the total hndf,5^d- oii llu-x' two tyjies ol institutumN. 

Souroea of Fnistration 

Tho HonrcfiH ol fnistralion in firimary edueution can bo discussed 
imdor tho two ]ieadinf.;H, (i) Inlenml lOfiieionoy, (ii) External 
ICfilcionoy. 

Internal Effioiency 

The most obnoxious feiii.ure of jirimary iMhication in India has 
Imentliodisturhmj'iyliij'h uiislii^'e mles, In U)(i7, tho Unosco 
offico at Bangkok studhsl wastugo jirohlcms in 1!) ooimtrios and invosti- 
gationn rcn'calod that India was oiio of tho four couulries fallmg in the 
wastage range of fill to HO ji(>r cent (2fi). 

Tablo 1* (eol, 1) hIiows tlio drojiout indicator for tho educational 
cohort of 195().f57, (In tlio hasis of Ihilldih data, the stagnation 
period in difforont claKse.H lias keen worked out and given in col, 2 of 
tho Tahlo. Tho table also showa that the unit costs vary on account 
of wastage and fltagnatu m ui, tlio elementary level of ccliication. Apply¬ 
ing those rates to the cducatioual eohort of ‘d.h inilion which completed 
tho 8th grade ol (Hlucatioii in l!)(il{.(i‘t, wo find tliat tho actual cost 
for the completion of these eight grades amounted to Its. iSlcroros. 
Out of this fiO crorcH account,ed for drojiuiils and Hs. 20 croros went 
into tho financing of Htagnafion. Ah against the deuired cost of Rs. 
102 ororo, tho (fovorniuent had to iiitiur the expenditure of tho 181 
croro. This shows how cuormouK tho cohI of -wastago and stagnation 
is in Indian oduoation, 

In Tahlo 2 wo have doooinpoHod wastage into stagnation and 
dropout rates. Broadly, wo ohservo tho foUoiving trends, 


♦Tables are given at the end of the arfciole, 
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The wastage rates are very high in classes I to II They tend to 
increase nji to class TV Then avastago rates decline npto class VII. 
They rise after class VII This may be due to the examination at 
middle stage of education It is also scon that in the final year of 
the middle stage of education, the stagnation rate deohnoa hnt the 
dropout raiiO incTcases li’rnm the longitudinal study of educational 
cohorts wo ohservo that dropout rates have been on the increase 
between classes I to IT. It to III. and III to IV, but they deoroasc 
from classes V to VTI (See technical nimoxine.) In short, it shows 
that children who join jiriniary schools do not attain functional 
literacy’, therefore x'laiuiors should shift their emphasis from fixing 
enrolment as the target of educational achievement to the produotion 
of literates and primary education completers This wiU have an 
obvious imxihcation in fixing educational strategies in terms of ins¬ 
truction and resources 

External Efficiency 

Two important investigations, namely, the Pearson Commission 
Report and Asian Drama by Myrdal, which studied the effectiveness 
of primary education in rural areas revealed that childi'en after com¬ 
pleting primary education did not become creative and constructive 

members of their own community. 

Those .studios aro synonymous in their conclusion that education 
m developing countries has only become an instigator of maladjust- 
mont and structural unemployment rather than an essential source 
of growth and devolopraciit. Therefore, if primary education has 
to become a force of social change and economic growth, the content, 
straclwe and methods of instruction have to he revolutionised so that 
the attitudes, hnowledge, and skills imparted to the younger generation 
within the four walls (or under the roof) of the school become more 
favourable to social develoiiment (16, 20) ... 

The second aspect is equalisation of opportunityin primary edu¬ 
cation. The general picture that emerges from the allocation of 
educational faoihtios in rural areas is that primary education is making 
inroads among tho socially disadvantaged grotips But the progress 
is not uniform ovorywhero. There aro a lot of mtra and inter-distrlct 
variations as also variations within tho same state and between 
different states. The bigger viilages, where schools existed helore 
Independence and which thus had an early start naturally were a, 
advantage as against smaller villages where primary education is 
only of recent origin and where most of the schools have o y one 
teacher to teach classes I to IV It is also reported that the progress 
of education among scheduled castes and backward commumties 
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hiVH IXM'II A'rry slow, llms tluy l,av(‘ fraiiicd Wh from primary education 
as oomiiarorl to rdlior (‘momiuiities iii liiyliev lovuls of social ladder 
VUthm vilLifjo conmmnituss, it is repoitcl tluit cultivators have 
gained more tlian lalioiirci'N, ami maU-s more Hum J'omalcs (1 and 13) 

Future Growth 


After (ixaiiiiiiation ol' didnilt'd slatu-uiHu trinulH in pupil-teacher 
rtiiioH, ])opnlivhon gmutli, por cirjiita income, and oonting iiatterns 
an atti'mpt has luam made, to jirojcct giowtlr m enrolment, 
tt'acdier employnu'jib and oiiendlng costs of the primary and middle 
Btages of education, Ilio methodological did ails are given in the 
tec'liiiical anuexure, 

Hrielly the aHHiiiuptions implicit in tliCKc jirojcotious arc 

1. I hero IH a Hteep hill in the liirlh-vate an visualised by the 
h.\pni (Inmnullrc iiliile working out iirojcetions on the basis of 
medium as.sumjition. 

2. By the end of 1(181 all state goveinments Mould have provided 
lull primary education in elasses 1 to IV and created facilities for 90 
peiMjent of po]nilatiou in age-group Il-ld in the elassos V to VII 

i5 llio toacher-pujiil I'atio in KIKl is kept at 45 at the priniary 
level and at 30 at middle level. 

4, The coHting pattern as it exislisl in lOOIdir) ha,s been applied 
to enrolmenis in 1071 and I'.fsl 

I lio actual growth in ('urolnuuil, teacher employment and operating 
eduoational expenditure can he seen from d’aliles 3 to 5, 

Main Issues for Disoussious 

Iho following is,sues may he considered for discus.sion in the oon- 
foronoo. 

Issue I 


In theory, primary education is expected to cliango (increase, 
alter or finish) the knrnvledge, .skills and attitude.s po.ssc.s.sod by the 
learner before his entry into scliool If it is a.s.sumed (and there is 
also evidence to that effect) thai -iiriniaiy education in India has not 
boon able to imjiart tho necessary knowledge, Hkills and attitudes 
favoiU'ablo to change the learner’s pro-school hehaviour, what stepa 
shordd bo taken to liavo tho tlosired rosult. Also tliore liaa been a 
couRidorablo wastage of limited re,s(iurcoa in the states on which 
sectors other than education have got uqually important and 
competing claims, Therefore, the question arises a.s to how tho 
present system of primary education shonld be changed so that it can 
make the younger oliildren of tlie community to grow into useful 
members of tomorrow’s society. 
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Tliri'o ai’o made ; 

1 'I'lu!: inul> ioi' ]iliutuinf' fiH’ lu'imary ocTucatioit slitmld not be 
fixed in iwniH (tf cnioluu'iiO but m terms hiemtes and in terms of 
comphter'‘< nf ]irnniiry and middle wliieation. 

2 We may tbink of lixin^f targets in. terms of imparting total 
quantum of knevvledgi', Hkill.s and attitudes and see how those can 
bo'attaiiK'd in the minimum effort and time One way might be to 
redme ihe 7-yeiU' period of ])rimary education to a lesser number of 
years, witbout disturbing the total education expected at the primary 
and iiiiddlo IovoIh. 

3 Tnstruetioniil faeiiities may ho individualised. The advantages 
of individualised instructions go heyond classroom teaching. It 
may allow children to pursue their education without disturbing 
their employment careers. The possiiiility of Prof Aiya's Open 
Sahonl systeiii is ctuiio relevant in this oontext and may ho considered. 


Issue H 

If it is a fact that a poor man’s child, put in an educationally 
hotter school has lower performance aa compared to a rich mans 
child even if ho has heen put into a poorer school or m. other words, 
if 'homo environment’ is innoh more powerful than school environ¬ 
ment in attaining oducatmnal atandards, should not planners fix the 

criteria of equalisation of educational opportunity in terms of attainment 

)„ ii.« 1H«UV.,1 or „t fc..i.t... 1 

of this peril lips is the arrangement of ecctra-edncational ac 
for cluldrmi coming from poorer and socially disadvantaged communities 
so that they may overoonio the doffioiency which they suffer on acconn 
of their family background. 

Issue ni 

If It is a fact that income and employment opportunities are distri¬ 
buted more on the basis of social class rolationslnp, income 
and otbor non-cdnoational factors, thus distribute f ^ 7^^ 

gains more in favour of the richer and mom 

society, ilmii education docs not seem to he a causal factor p 
ing tho economic opportmutios of the poorer soctmns of 
so, then changes outsido of odneation shonki be 
that oducatum can play an effective role in tho re-distrihution 

opxiortunitioH in doveloiiing states 

Issue IV 

There has hoen an increase in the average salary of 
at current and constant prices Also, there is evidence that the 
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brackets relate to literates 



TABLE 2 

Wastage, Staguatioii and Diopont Bates by Glasses lor 12 Indian States, 1964-65 to 1965-66, 



asses 34.17 I4i)6 lo.ll 3S53 lb,“.2 22.UI 3,>.fi0 i4.9i: 
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table 4 

Actnal and Projected Growth in tie Stock oi Teaching Manpower in Indian States, 1965-81 


14a 




o 


11G2.7 1249.0 17S6.0 460 1 7G2-fi 15S0 9 1562.8 2611.6 3366 9 
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Handicapped Children in Ordinary School 


ClIANOlIAL MkIIUA|- 


SoiiOOLiNO IB a child'H f!(luoiiiti(mri.l liirtliri^jUL 'Diin is not 

onjnyoil by iv minority of oliiidri'n- —t.lui liiiiuli('aj)])(>cl afj coin- 
parud to normal cliildron Tlio oduoation of luvnduiiipjji'il lian not 
rodcivoil dno attontioii of odm'alionihta. 'rimnd'oro, tlio iiaronts of 
Huoh olnldron nro facod with ilio ])rol)lcms of tlioir cducaiion. Since 
for Homotinu) to come India ^v^U not bo in a noHition to havo special 
typoH of hcUooIh for the handieaiiiied the oi'dinary ncliools will have 
to take care of all tho oatej'orif'S of eluldren, inLihuliii[f tlio handi¬ 
capped, 

The liandlcaj)p()d cdiildroii may bo (daHsifieil nmho' tho Mowing 
categoi'ioa which havo to l)o taken care of liy ordinary nchools* 
Ohildrou with partial vision, jiartial hearing, or hard of hearing, minor 
H]K)(i(ih defoets, phyHiually handicapped, educationally retarded, edu¬ 
cationally backward, inaladjustoil and dolicato 

No uptndato Ktatisticcal hifonnation about tho above mentioned 
categoric,s of handicapped cliildren w available. However Bmall 
their number may he, tho regular olansroom teachern in ordinary 
schook havo to take care of tho.so children oven though they are not 
trained to handle them. 

If or odueatioiial jnirpoHOH tho viMually limited and hard of hearing 
are diBtingui.shGd from tho uonnally HOoing and noirnally hearing 
and within these groups tlio partially seeing awl partially hearing 
aro differontiatod from tho blind awl deaf in ttu'ms of the degree of 
uhoM vision and hoaring capacity they retain or in terms of tho media 
in which tlioy road and hoar and do miliool work. Hjiooehhandioapped 
children aro those who Btuttor, who havo voice dlsordors, articulation 
problems and physical abnormalitios . Tlioro i.s no denying the fact 
that speech oorrcctionists and speech exports are recpiired to work 
with this groUpi of ohildron, But in tlio absence cif export advice 

■fLeoturer, DTE, NCERT, New Delhi, » 

•'■Doaf, dumb and blind are excluded from thia liflb beoaUBO thpy need 
apeeUI sohoola, 
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and guidance the clawBroom teacher should assume the rosponaibihty 
and do some ofrcutivo work, Physically handicapped children may 
li»yo museiilar or skcdetal dolormitios which are apparent to the 
casual observer. I'hoir ma]oi problem is locomotor m character. 
If these children are within the normal range of intelligence the crucial 
problem for the toacher is tho raauncr in which these handicaps 
affect ohildren’u functioning in a learning situation. The teacher 
will more often have to deal Avitli emotional problem,g rather than 
phy,sical Educationally retarded arc those children who can usually 
be educated in tho regular classroom if they are allowed more time 
than tho average child to master tho .subject matter Educationally 
backward are those who lack educational stimulation at home, neigh¬ 
bourhood, as well as fiom their companions outside school hours 
These children need extra and special help with certain problems 
which arc difficult for them. 

In view of the financial difficultioa and paucity of well-trained 
teacher,s for handicapxiod children it will not be possible to provide 
special educational facilities to all categories of handicapped children 
in near future Provision has, therefore, to bo made to provide 
education to all these above mentioned categories of children in the 
clas.srooiu with non-hancUcapxiod children, Any teacher of an ordinary 
school ivill bo ablo to licli) Ivandicapxied children in his class if ho is 
alert, ohsorvant, couflistont, understanding, affectionate, interested 
in tho wolfaro of chiklroii and has sympathetic attitude towards 
thorn, Tlio toaclior should bo m a position to observe certain clues 
which servo as danger signals for physically and educationally handi¬ 
capped. Some general significant clues are given below • 

Tho child who generally apjiears lazy or dull, complains about . 
his inability to soo or hear, seems confused or either ignores or does 
not comply with directions, is irritable, has poor eye-hand coordi¬ 
nation, frequently loses the sentence on the page when attempting 
to road, and is educationally retarded or backward. 

According to the Education Commission Report (1964-66) there 
are at xiresont 116 schools for the blind, 70 for deaf children, 25 for 
ortlioiiaodically liandicapipod and 27 schools for the mentally retarded. 
Only two centres for the training of teachers of mentally retarded 
ehildroii arc fuirotionixig and their annual output of teachers is only 20. 

It is obvious that tho xiresent facilities for the education of different 
categories of tho handicapped are inadequate and something has to 
bo done to tackle this problem. 

Some Short-term Plans 

1 S'iz& of the, hundiewp'ped ; An attempt should be made to deter- 
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mint) tlu) nixti i)f vanmis ontegurio') ofliantliutipped Hdioolgoing iiqh 
htimi afc tko tlmfcrict-, lovol. Ifc mil bo oatiy muI 1(,hs timo conauiX 
if those estimates are mndo at tlm ilrntnet level, ® 

2. .ViorNerm ClournKs ■ Sueli aw «iimmei' Institute,s, nookond 
couracH, ovening anrl eon'UHpoiulence coumoH for achotjl Loiuihor.a Hhould 
bo phumetl and organiHod on a priority basis. An attempt ahould 
bo made to train the teiiehera to give ordinary aoroeuing tostH of viaion 
to ol)Horvo pliyaieal and liehavioural Hymijtom.a of eye trouble and 
tlms identify visually limiteil children. Homo eunrHo.s for the training 
of teauhera to use the vliiapcr teat and to mea,suie the hearing capacity 
of the child .should also l)e orgaiUBed Training for good speech 
should also bo given to tho teachers so that they pro.sont good speech 
models for children with speech delect.s 

3. Mohih School Ileallh Service could also be provided for schools 
in a number of way.s For instance, («) a number of hcIiooIs may he 
attached to a ncaiby dispensary, specially in tho.se areas where annual 
medical check-up i.s non-existmit. A doctor and a iuiihc may visit tho 
Hohool on certain fixed rlay.s for a mwlical cheek-up oi cliildi‘en, (6)the 
extension centros can also liave a doc-tor and a niir.se on its staff who 
may look after tho health of school children. All tho scliools attached 
to one Extension Centre may bo taken cans of by tho centre, Doctor’s 
assistance can bo sought in identifying handicapped children, 

4. School Complex Jhayrammr. may also take np this programme 
and tho teacher training institution working with a number of schools 
can also include medical chock-up along with their academic improve¬ 
ment programme. Seminars, orientation ooursoH, and short-term 
training ooursos can ho organisoil by teaolior training institutions 
for handling difforont categorioa of handicapped chikkon for tho benefit 
of prospective toaohors Tho ►S.T.Es may also take up programme,s 
at a state lovol. 

6 Ji'oTmo,t%on of Ouidauce OomiuiUe.e in School , Tho purpose of 
this oommittoo is to help toaohors understand thoir students and 
learn to work with thorn more ofFootivoly, Mootings of guidance 
committees may bo hold whonovor toaohors need assistanco in studying 
ohildron who aro liandioappod. This oommittoo will conduct a sort 
of ease conforonco and tho toaohors will pool thoir information about 
tho child under roforonco. A prograimno of action may also ho 
planned by tho oommittoo taking into considoration tho positive 
olomonts of tlio child. Things can bo accomplished oven without 
a specialist. Attempts should also l)o mado to colloot information 
from the parents, Sorvic-es of a specialist or an export in tho oonoerned 
field may also be obtained, if aviulablo, 

6 Community Meaourcea to he Tapped : There may bo 


some 
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porsoM in tin- comnnniity who have knowlodgo about the different 
oategorioH of hainlictapporl ohildron and who may also be willing to 
help school teauhors, nhon approached. These persons may help 
either in identifying oi' in handling handicapped children. There 
may be retired doe,tors, experienood toachorsj psyehologists etc. who 
would willingly work in the school to help handicapped children. 

7. Vngiddfil C'lu.inen ; Ungraded classoa, oBpeoially for educational¬ 
ly backward/rotarded children may bo another solution for helping 
them Ungraded elnsBcs ia x\ct a now ideabnt it has been limited to 
those rural areas whorover there is shortage of trained teachers for a 
number of roasoiifl. 

8. Aulo^tHslructioTMl nuitenal . Tutorial assistance is not possible 
in our schools Therefore a oompromise has to be made where no 
tutorial assi.stanco is available Certain auto-instructional material 
or programmed loaruing material can ho developed for such children 
which they can theniHi-lve.s handle when the teacher is busy with other 
children, 

9. Gurriculurii of 'J'eacher Training Institutions : Though it is 
not a short term programme yet tho teacher training institutions have 
to work in this direction and inoludo a special paper on handicapped 
children in their syllabus, Tliis should bo made compulsory for aU 
stiidonts who 'uudorgo teacher training courses Some praotieal 
work sliotdd bo included with theory. The emphasis should be on 
how to identify and teach such oluldren in regular schools with non- 
handicapped ehildron, 

10. The Mole of the NOEBT : Tho nobrt should organise orient¬ 
ation courses for s.i.b. porsonuol and also short term courses forteacher- 
edttcators in order to acquaint them with the problems of identification, 
education and several related problems of tho handicapped children 
in regular schools. Besides this tho ttOBRT may also work in the 
direction of ‘open’ school system, which may bo one of the possible 
means for tho training of teachers for handicapped children. The 
NOEBT is working actively to develop a good language-laboratory 
An attempt should ho made to develop instructional material in this 
laboratory for handicapped. 

There is no denying tho fact that systematic work has to be done 
during the early years of education. The beginners need most the 
care that could bo given to them. In the absence of scientific tools 
and trained personnel for detection of various types of handicaps, 
ordinary, trained teachers have to work with handicapped ohildi-en. 
They have to understand the needs of these children and help them 
in their studies as well as social and emotional adjustment. They 
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the teachers in serviee for identifying and handling such cliildtcn, 



Financing of Primary Education in India 


P R, I’ANOIIAMOKHl* 


It ts coniiiiojily HOiid that tlio Uwted States is a iiatiou of iiiutli 
graders or tentli graders, since the average length of formal schooling 
of the entire population prohahly does not exceed ten years As 
af'ainst this in India average length of formal schooling of the entire 
population is hardly one year, it is about 336 days. It is against this 
contrasting picture that voliavo to appreciate the nation’s effort to 
provide universal education to all children in the age-group B-U 
years, According to the latest calculations, the constitutional 
directive in this regard will ho fulfilled by 1990.91, and the pro¬ 
vision of universal primary education to all in 6-11 age-group ly 
1089-81, With this end in view, many programmes of primary 
education have been included in the Fourth Plan 


Magnitudes of the Problem of Finances 

About 79 2% of children in 6-11 age-group are supposed to be 
eiiroUed now m primary schools. This percentage will be raised to 
92 3"/ by the end of the Fourth Plan About 5% of rural population 
do not have primary sohooling facilities at present. Priority is, 
therefore, given in the Fourth Plan to opening primary school 
about 16000 rural habitations with a population of 300 or above, 
winch are at pro.sent without a school withm a distance of one mile 

It is expected to enrol 180 21 Rs 

Thus tho expansion of primary education alone , 

178,20 crorc.s during the Fourth Plan Assuming ™ 

is to be borne by tho Government, Rs 161,30 crores will 
ment cost of primary education. Special programmes J J 
education such as the supply of better textbooks and -1-^ ^ 
to at least some percentage of children, buddings and 
improvement of quality of teaching, training of teachers, etc, weull 


♦Raader in Economics. University of Bombay, 
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further raise the cost hy Rs, 54.24 croros i,e , to Ra. 20fi,64 orores, 
Thus the total allocation to the primary oclucatiou during tho Fourth 
Flan i.s oxpoctod to bo about 234 crorcn claiming about 10% of the 
total outlay (plan and non-plan) on education of Rh. 1362 orores 
Thus, the unfulfilled ta.ska in re.spoct of primary education are many 
and tho prossurow on the rosourcos ol the economy arc heavy. Out of 
every 100 persona, 15 to 20 iieraona stand demanding primary edu¬ 
cation in India by virtue, of their being ivitliin fi-11 age-group And 
this iiiunbor luva been increasing over time. On acisount of the 
‘option effect’ of primary cdueation for further education, there 
ivould ho competing demands on scarce resources by the further 
lovela nf education also, Hence tlio presaiire on the educational 
budget on acc.otint of primary education is bound to rise contuiuoualy. 
Our problem is how to find additional rosoureea to finance this quanti. 
tativo and qualitative expansion of education 

Primary eduoation. as a merit-want service 

Primary education can ho considered as a ‘merit-want service’ 
(to use the terminology suggested hy Miisgrave) with a larger degree 
of publicnoHS, Tlumgh persons not paying tbe price for this service 
can lie oxchided from the (‘njoyment of tim service, (tluis in this sense, 
oxohiflion principle can he appliwl), tho dot,erniinatinn of tho price 
of this service itself is not possible, heeausc, primary education in- 
volvew external hoiiofits and intangiblos Tho dogroo oi puhlicitess 
inoroaBOB with tho increasing amount of oxtonialitics and intangibles 
Even though tho price of this service does not reflect fully social 
benefits and social costs, and arbitrarily dptermined price is charged 
by private schools and ‘exclusion principle' is made applicable in a 
general way toi primary education Hence this service is of the natiu'o 
of a private good also. However, tlie gov(*nunont considers this 
Borvioo to he so meritorioii.-^ from society’s point nf view tliat in addi¬ 
tion to the private soctor it also has to siqiply this service Hence, 
it oan ho considered ns a merit-want service. I’uhlic provision of 
tluH does not moan tliat it should he produced by the public sector 
alone, Primary oducatiuu may lu' sujiplird hy the imhlio sector 
in its own institutions or also by suhsidiMing other instilutions managed 
by tho private sector 

Tho puhlio funds (Govoniment and local authoritio.s funds) for 
primary education are uudoubtcilly very largo, Public sector boars 
nearly 95 % of tho total oxpendilime on thi.s item Even in the case 
of private institutions, (except unaided ones) 83 "/y of tho funds come 
from public sources Tho imiiortaiico of ]mhlic funds is evident in 
the table below ; 
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Kouroe of funds for pnmary education 
(% to total funds for Diroob Exp.) 
1904-66. ■ 


Prulinri/ Sclioola miinngad h>i 

C7o?j{. 

fundu 

Local 

body 

funds 

Fses, 

tndow- 

Tiien^iS 

othe'} 




sources 

GoveminonL 

09.00 

0.01 

0 36 

Local bodioR 

81 SO 

17.81 

0.38 

lU'ivaLo eidod 

70.01) 

3.43 

16 60 

Puvalo utittidnd 

0 S3 

0.34 

98.83 

'I’otid 

84.36 

10 70 

4.98 

The role of local bodies 


Hi.storically, in'iinary education has heon tho responsibility of 
tlio local authorities However, gradually this trend has changed 
a.s will he evident from the folloiving table* 


iSourco of finance of primary education 
(Per cent to total expenses) 



10111 

10'3(t-37 

’l!)47-48 

' in61-62' 

1960-67 

1064 65 

Govt, fuude 

13.5 

48.2 

69 4 

08.7 

74 5 

84.4 

Lotial tunds 

37.2 

36 2 

31.0 

25.0 

10 7 

10 8 

I’eos 

20.3 

6 0 

3.5 

2 6 

3.1 

2.8 

Othor Houreefi 

23.0 

10 6 

5.6 

3.8 

2.7 

2 0 


A sample siuvoy by the Rural Urban Relationships Committee 
(1060) revealed that only 64% of the urban local bodies incur expen¬ 
diture on education. 14 oUt of 64 local bodies incur a per capita 
expenditure oit education between. Rs 6 and Rs 10 and another 26 
are incurring ospendlture between Be 1 and Rs. 6. But as many 
as 22 incur per capita expenditure of less than Be. 1. Thisexpeudi 
turo is mainly on primary education. This can be contrasted wrti 
tho average per capita expenditure on primary education of Rs. 
1.75 for tho country as a whole Statowiso analysis shows tha 
local bodies in Assam have not spent any thing while those in Kmala 
and the Punjab are spending negligible amounts on eduoation lu 
these states municipalities are not providing primary education and 

♦Derived from Oompulaory Eduaalion in India, K G Saiyidain, J P. NaiU 
apd B. Abid HilHaain. UNESCO 1006.' 
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the BtO/lD govenxraents alao do not givo any grantB-iii-aid for this 
pvirpoao. iSoino local bodies in Andhra I’radesh, MP , Maharashtra 
and U P Biiend eigniticant aniomits on education. But by and 
large, the majority of local bodica grumble that their resources are 
insuflicient to satisfy the demands made on them m respect of uni¬ 
versal primary education ISven bigger munioipalitieH like Hyderabad, 
Bangalore or Gwalior make no contribution to the support of iirimary 
education it may be stated that many local bodies have not ex¬ 
ploited their resouree.s fully though in tb« case of some local bodice 
diliicultie.s are really genuine. Educational cess on land revenue, 
for example, i.s not levied by all the rural local bodies. As the Edu¬ 
cation Commission recommended educational grants-in-aid to the 
local bodio.s should be related to l.lie amount raised from the education 
cess so that a built-in iiiccntivi' m provided to exploit the local 
resources. Himilarly, in the case of urban local bodies the education 
cess on property tax or house tax may he charged The Bombay 
Muiiioipal Corporation collects as much as Us. 1 R to 2 crores, from 
education cess the rate of the cess being 21 of the rateable value 
against the maximum permissible of R"/,,. Though increase m the 
land revenue liy the Zila Parishads would involve political resentment, 
the use of the prooc'cds for eompulsory education may tone down 
its intensity. Some urban local bodies comjilam that they have not 
boon able to exploit the jiroperty tax and the education cess fully 
because the state government Iras also levied a smnlar tax Thus, 
recently West Bengal Government arvd the U P. Government levied 
a proxrorty tax in addition to the one imjiosed by local authorities. 
Education co.ss is levied by thm Government of Maharashtra also. 
It may bo stated that education cess and property tax may he left 
completely in the hands of the local authorities ; at the same time, 
all local bodies should bo compelled by legislation to levy education 
coas and property tax so that enougli resources are obtained for the 
purpose of primary education. 

The role ol the government and private funds 

The central and state govemmentd have boon spending on primary 
odiication significantly both on their own institutions and the insti¬ 
tutions managed by local bodies and jirivato bodies. On account 
of the gradual abolition of foes in a majority of schools, and on account 
of the present meagre resources of the local bodies, government's 
grant-iii-aid should bo so devised as to give incentive to the local 
bodies and private bodies to exploit their own resources fuhy The 
grant system should also have an objective of equalization of opportu¬ 
nities for jirimary education between advanced and backw'ard regions 
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by giving larger grants to backv'ard areas, Jt is only in the case of 
private unaided suliools that government funds are least important. 
In thoir case the fees fetch 69 8% and endowments and other sources 
39.1 /„ of total lunds This shows that there are private sources 
ivhioh can be exploited well (Though expenditures of such schools 
are only 1 8% of total expenditures on primary education). Tlio 
private chanty can bo expected to relieve the burden on other sources 
of finance Private donatioim for primary education can be en¬ 
couraged by providing special tax concessions to the donors in income 
calculations 

In search of additional revenue 

As the brunt of the burden of finances of primary education faUa 
on iiublic sootor now sources will have to be exploited Suggestionsm 
respect of educational cess, grant-in-aid and tax concessions have 
already been made above The following suggestions may be made 
for additional levies 

1. Professions tax ; All local bodies have not exploited this tax. 
Though there is a demand from the local bodies that the maximum 
limit of the tax bo raised from Rs. 250 to Rs 600 in case of individuals 
and to Rs 2000 in tlie case of companies, even in the present form it 
may ho tried v'ith the assistance of the state governments. 

2. A surcharge on entertainment tax ; A show tax and a theatre 
tax 

3. An ad valorem levy on periodicals of general interest other 
than newspapers A 10°/^ ad valorem levy on 2 crore copies of such 
periodicals of an assumed average price of 50 paise may fetch Rs 10 
lacs (as per 1960 figures), 

4. A small ad valorem rate of 2% on LIC preiniuins Tins may 
fetch around Rs 3.30 crores. (as per 1967-68 figures) 

5 A flat charge of Re 1 on radio receivers This levymay fetch 
Rs. 54 lakhs (1965 figures) which may be collected by the P & T 
Department while issuing aiuiual licences 

6. A salt tax which is given up on political grounds may bo re-uitro- 
duced for the genuine cause of primary education It may be observed 
hero that many jiolicios once given up for emotional reactions are 
now re-introduced (o.g, abolition of prohibition). 

Concluding Ohaervations 

In order to exploiting additional sources of funds, it is necessary 
to raise the level of efficiency of utihzation of existing funds, by 
measure,s of economie.s and fuller utilization The Edueation Commis¬ 
sion’s suggestion for introducing the shift system in the use of build- 





An Economic Analysis of Pre-School 
Education in India 


Ramesk Chandha’'- 


The Conceptual Frame work 

The object of this pajicr ifi to lughlight the oconoiiuc signitioanco 
of pro-Hchool education. So far oconoimsts have paid very little 
attention to education. Iix recent years, however, some prominent 
economi.sts like Prof T W Schultz, Gary S Backer, John Vaizey 
and in India Prof V K R V. Rao and T)r. A.K. Sen etc have started 
taking keen interest in the field of economics of education These 
economists too have imfortunately not attempted pre-school education 
as focus of thoir attention T W. Schultz feels that a term like eco¬ 
nomic value of education uiU look very strange to an economist and 
still more to an educationist who seldom leaves the famihar grooves 
of ideas like personality develpment, character building etc cons¬ 
tituting aims of education. Lala Lajpat Rai, the great social reformer 
and modoin educationist, denounced tlus as the sole purpose of edu¬ 
cation. Ho advocated tiio money value of education m his book 
•The Problems of National Education in India’ and suggested tho 
adoption of tho iirinoiplo of productive oditoation, so that the country 
oould develop ocononiically 

Fre-Sflhool Education as an Investment in Child 

‘Child’ istho part of'human wealth’. Human wealth canbe made pro¬ 
ductive by inve.sting m man at different stages of life, “It is a simple 
truth that people invest in themselves” and this process starts from the 
early childliood. Among tho various investment that a man makes 
in himself, education appears to bo the most important at aU stages 
of life Tlio traditional belief was that economic development depends 
largely on non-human components namely, land and capital. The 
recognition of the 'residual factor’ has proved that education plays 
an important role in a nations’ economic grovdh 


*Lectur 0 r, DEP and FE, NCERT, New Delhi* 



Tho invoatraonti of pre-achool ortuonfcion in a child, ia done, among 
other thiiigH, to develop liim after a certain ago aa a 'productive 
Kocial human bemg’. IS Ij. Wtdfludng aaya that to succeed in 
tlio early yeara of achool ia ao crucitvl that it determmo.a in esaeuco 
wliat tho person la going to be It detenninoa whether he la going 
to lie normally productive aelf-deterniiiiing peraon..." Tina moans 
that the type of inveatment whieli la lieing diaeuased here is a 
long-term iiroeess Education in itself is a long-term invcFitmont, 
but pre-sehool is even more so bocaiiao ita effects are fairly noticeable 
in tho later part of life, 

The instruction given at tlie pre-sehool stage to a child is tho 
part of human resource rleveloimient which eventually lielpa him in 
tho eeonomie development 1'he human rosoiireca are developed 
through many ways, (>dueation is one out of the many, The found¬ 
ation of Imman re.sourco develoiiment al.arts in tho real sense from 
tlio early eluldhood At tins stage, the emotions of the fluid are 
channelised in a proper way and set in the right direction “Certamly 
tlio omotioual dovoloiimeut of tho child". NiS, Eight remarks, 'is of 
tlio greatest iinjmrtanee to him and to society, and yet, educationally 
little is known about it and still less is done about it.” The education 
ni relation to liuman re.snurc.o develoiiment is a 'continuous process’ 
and 'starts from tho first level of erlueation to higher oduiiation .. 

Whilo considering pre-sehool education in theso terms one should 
not regard it merely as a moans for inoroasing production, but in 
fact intended to mould tho child into a fully developed human bemg. 
WJien ire say that pro-aeliool education is an investment, tho whole 
point of our emphasis is to cnahlo tho child to boconie a productive 
momhor of tho society who would contribute to its cconoinic dovolop- 
meiit. At the same time, full recognition is to he given to those 
habits and skills imparted at this stogo ‘‘on which our oivihzatiou 
rests and which wo take for granted ” 

Economic Factor in Child Development 

Rarely does an economist liave the knowledge of all tho factors 
responsible for ii child's dovolopiucnt, Very little attention has 
boon paid to tho economic prohkuns of children which play an important 
role in their dovolopmont, Tho cliild is treated as a dependent unit of 
the heuBohokls and therefore rarely merits anoconomist's consideration 
This IS not fair toward a significant jiart of ‘liuman wealth’. Even 
if no tuition fee is involved here other economic factors are faced 
both by the poor and rich alike. For obvious reasons, the poor 
suffer most Such economic obstacles should not come in their way 
because all cliiklren are assets of the nation 
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Returns on Pre-School Education 

Ah pointed out earlier, pre-school education is a long-term invest¬ 
ment, tluirofore,, it’s returns are also visible in the later years of 
education. Pro-,school education mculeates the habit of attending 
school regularly and lielps in the reduction of ivaatage. Education 
Commission (]9(i4-(i6) pointed out that “Modem rosearohea have 
slioivn that the years between tliroe and ten are of the greatest im¬ 
portance in cliild B physical, emotional and intellectual develojimcnt 
It lia.s also been found that children who have been to a pre-primary 
.school show better progress at primary stage and help m reducing 
wastage and stagnation ’’ 

The returns on pre-primary education that accrue to the child 
and the nociety, being intangible ate generally difficult to measure m 
economic terms Since tliey are hot precisely measurable one should 
not conclude that pre-scliool education is not important from the 
economic vieivpoint Thi.s tendency can also he explained in the 
language of economics. As every industry requires 'initial investment’ 
liefcjre the actual production starts so does the education industry 
ncod lU'o-Bohool education as the 'initial investment’ for its smooth 
functioning. In other words, avo can say that better returns on 
primary and secondary odiication are possible if we make adequate 
investment in the form of pro-school educatioit There are several 
tangible advantages ol pro-achool education which have a direct 
iioaring on the xhoduotion of a country. For instance, creches, day- 
core centres and nursery schools etc. release ‘women’ poiver for outdoor 
work, the assumption being that work is available. 

Some Economic Implications 

After discussing some concepts ol ocoiiomicB u'hich may be applied 
to pre-primary education, we now turn to examine the various inputs 
needed for this stage of education “We begin with students because 
they are the prime inputs of any educational system.” The enrolment 
figure as given in ‘India 1968’, for the year 1960-51 was 21,640 which 
rose to 2,34,208 in 1964-05 This excludes pupils in institutions 
attached to primary and secondary schools. The percentage increase 
in five year's intervals i e. between 1060-61 to 1955-66 and 1965-56 
to 1960-01 Avas respectively 107 92 and 203 01 per cent. But as 
tills increase does not give a clear picture, Ave have to work out further 
per year increase from 1960-61 onivards. Similar excercise, however, 
oeuld not be done for the period 1960-61 to 1960-01 as the yearly 
data AA'ere not available If we take 1900-61 as the base year, the 
percentage increase in the folloAving years was found to be uneven. 
In 1961-62 it was 22.84 per cent but it decreased in the foUoAving 
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Iwo yoai’H aiirl thon again showocl a siioocly increase in 1961:-65 i e 
31.03 per cent The n^orkiug giouii on Pro-Pninavy Edncation of 
Ecluciition CoimniHsion (1964-0(3) estimated that there existed about 
20,000 Baiwadis with a total cnrohiient ol about 6 , 00,000 and nn- 
xeooguiBod schools functioning specially in urban areas as about 
12,000 with an eurohnent of about 6 , 00,000 students However, 
these are merely estimated figure,s and are available from unimblislied 
.souruo.i. 

Wliile the eiirohneiit from 1904-65 showed a speedy increase, 
schools did not keep pace with it, in fact, they even decreased attho 
rate ol' 6.23 per cent resulting in over-crowded schools 

■ Teachers, next to students, are the most crucial inputs of an 
educational system’'. Taking 1960-61 as the base year, tho jier- 
centago increase was uneven in tho successive 5 '^Gars. In two years 
1 e, 1962-63 and 1963-64, it registered a declining trend bntin 1964-65 
again .showed a .significant incroaso, 

Tho growth of teachers also did not keep puce with tho inoreaso in 
.students’ cnrolmont, ro.sulting in a continuous incroaso in tho toaohor- 
pupil ratio. In 1964-05 it was 37 students per teacher. It should 
1)0 cUflioult for a .single teacher to handle 37 studonts specially at tho 
pro-school stage where each student requires special caro 

Bocauso of the limited space, it would ho diflioidt to discuss every 
itom of financial input, wo would discuss hero only tho direct expon- 
clituro. Tiro direct oxpondituro has increased from Rs 12,00 lakhs 
in 1950-51 to Its 1 00 crorc in 1964-65 Though in absolute terms, 
tlioro was a continuous increase, tho poi'centago incroaso over the 
previous yours calculated from 1960-61 shows an uneven trend While 
on one hand tho total direct expenditure showed incroaso, per student 
direct oxpondituro showed a continuous docrouso i.e from Es 65.36 
in 1950-51 to Rs. 42 69 in 1904-65 This means, that direct expenditure 
did not inoreaso with tho increase in enrolment honco reduced per 
capita oxponditm'o 

It would not ho out of place to mention that tho resources for 
in’o-primaty education have always remained insufficient. This is 
partly hooauso as Education Commission (1964-06) remarked the 
ompliasis has boon on primary education rather than on tho pro¬ 
primary.’ Tho time has come when attention shoidd ho paid to the 
pro-primary education as woU Tho Indian Yearbook of Education, 
1964, has stated “ . by far the most impiortant reason for, ‘the 
poor attainment m olasss 1 is irregularity of attondanco, When a 
child IS newly enrolled in school, he is first unwilling to attend . . a 
child takes about 0-8 jnonths for what is called being accustomed to 
attend school,” Thus it is felt, irrespective of the importance of 
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primary odiicatiou kh'wi hi nur Constitution, adequate reaources 
should he provided to pro-primary education Tlie stage, that has 
so far luu'n. iieglootwl by econoimstH aiul educationists should noiv 
receive adoiiuate atteutioii as it forms the jiart of theinfra-stiiroturoof 
India's educational system. 


I 



The Educational Problems of 
Indian Tribes-A Few Suggestions 


Db, L, N. SlUVAHTAVA* 


Imbaetinu education to tho 30 miUion tribal poorlo of India is 
tlip constitutional obligation of the Central and vStato Governments, 
Efforts have been made to discharge this obligation, but there still 
remains a ^vidc gap between the educational achievoment of the country 
as a whole and of the tribal people, There arc some very serious 
problems of education of the tribal children, They are of special 
Mturo and need special attention Once they arc resolved it is 
hoped that the gap would bo considerably narroued doun. 

^Ordinary teachers, who arc pivots of any educational structme, 
lack certain basic skills reepured to teach tribal students. “ 

teachers servin" in tribal areas are drafted outside but posted there 
There have been cases when teachers have been sent to tribal area,s 
under punishment By and large, these teachers aie unaware of the 
tribal ife and culture which keeps them isolated in tribal villages 
C do not even know tribal languages, Students find i diffiodt 
to communicate with them, as they, in their turn, do not know the 
language of their teaheers. It is, therefore, imperative that teachers 
posted m tribal areas are given training in tribal hie and culture along 

with educational methods and practices. 

Schools in tribal areas are numerically very srnaU^ Normally 
primary schools, except the ashram schools and the intcr-viUage 
Liook of Jtf'SPA, do not have hostels attached to them, Memis of 

«unieationintribal areas being hopele^ 

if not impossible, for small children to attend schools at a great cUs 
tance frmn their viUages. especially dming the rainy season Ihc 

onenins of schools within a reasonable distance of the village or 

alohing hostels to schools will thus reduce the incidence of drop- 
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out of tribal (itiidoixts, A/ihmitt Hchoolft, by and largo, have haen 
BUcooHsful in tribal arouH. Thuy may bo extended to as many villages 
as posbiblo. 

The (iondition of the hcIiouIh, ■wherovor they exist, is deplornblo 
and hardly condueivo to oduoation. Many have no building 
of their tnvir, Homo havo derelict, leaking shabby shaoks. Possession 
of a tolerably good budding is an essential requirement of a school. 
If building.s oordd not bo provided it wonld bo -worthwhile to nse 
the buildings of the youth dorimtorie.s, wherever they exist. This 
win also help eroato pride in the students’ mind for their social 
institution.^, 

The oojmnunity participation in the activities and programme of 
the schools is at its lowest ehb, partly hccauso the tribal parents^ 
are diHijitere.sted in what goe.s on in schoola, and partly because schools 
do not have any coninmiueation with thorn If sohools lU tribal 
areas are to deliver the goods an active participation of the parents 
is essential 

Sohools iir trilial areas lack teaching aids and equipments There 
is nothing in them wliieh can dimv and hold the interests of the tribal 
ohildri'n. I’l'civision of audio-visual aids, winch are now unheard of 
in tribal suhools, may help solve some of the long-standing and vexing 
prohhuns of oduoation of tribal students. 

Ono of the ii'lcHoine problems of the tribal education pertains to 
the incdhtm of instructiou. Though there are a number of tribal 
clialoets, some of them fairly woU-dovolojied yet, with a few exception, 
nono of them is used as the medium of instruction Tribal students 
are taught tlirough the medium of regional language which, in most 
ea.ses, is not understood by them. This loads to thoir poor performance 
in cxaniinations and a huge wastage and stagnation This is one 
single factor, more than any other, whioli considerably retards the 
progroBiS of tribal education Protests have been voiced from many 
tribal areas against the regional language being used as the medium 
of instruction. Using the tribal languago,s, at least those which 
havo more tlian one klrh of speakers, could go a long way in solving 
this voxing problem. Other aUied problems will then automatically 
bo solved. 

There would bo a general agroomont that the present ourrioulum 
of primary schools needs to he thoroughly overhauled, The need for 
the same is far greater in the tribal areas. The present ourriculum 
does not project the cultural values of the tribal people. It includes 
such sUbjoots whioh ore quite alien to and beyond the comprehension 
of normal tribal students. 

While formulating a ourriculum, the mental capacity of absorption 
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of ilio body of laionlodi^o mlendml lo bo i^ivoix needs to bo didy eon- 
widored. lUHtoad of linlong tlui eoutent of iinmary Heliooi odncatiun 
nolli tho ctUri-i(iuhui) of niubllo wIiooIm, ainl of iiuddlo Hcliools -vvitli 
tluili of lugb HOhools and ho on, it ■would bo dc.sirablo to link tliem 
w'ltb tho mental eaj.aeity of tbo HtudenU at a given stago Wlulo 
oiiiK'eding tbat tlm iiui^iai'ting of tlvo knowlodgo of Heicni-o and toclino- 
logy in tluH ago iS unavuidablt^, d may bo HiiggCHted tbat the ciu-rioulum 
■should bo fonuulatod acoording to tho ciiltm-al requiiuiuontH of the 
ii’iltal BtudoutH. In bnof, it may lio Haul that tho now framed cum- 
oidum may bo Huleneo-onentcd Imt tudtm'o-ba.sed. 

Tho oconomio a.speet of eduoatioji woidd he an important consi¬ 
deration, while diKcnsHing the special itroblomn ol tribal education 
Duo to oconomio ]iro-oceuitation ot tlio ehddnoi, paients have not 
been able to give iirioril.y to their tiducatioii. Itvim though it is 
difficidt to HuggcHt as to uhether tiducatioii is tlic cause or oftcct of a 
sound ccononuc condition, it is almost ccitain that, education oaimot 
wait till the oconoiuy of tlm conconiod pcoiilu lias inqu’ovod Doth wiH. 
have to improve, together and wupplumaii each othm- While it is 
dcHirablo to give ocoHonde incentives to students Lo begin with in the 
proHouution of their studio.s, it would ho suicidal to coniponwito the 
parents for tho economic loss sustained by them in Hemhiig their chi d- 
reii to school If this ]>rac,tiee is encouraged it would ho imjioHsiblo to 
got ohildron for Bchooling unless tluui' parents are comjieiisated. It 
would thon become a buHmo.ss i>roposition rather tbaii a scheme o 
educational development. 

The ])o,sition of a iribal student is really uiumviahlo With the 
ago of a ehild ho has tlio worrii'S of an a-’idt. He has lo look after 
younger siblings, assist liis parents in then' oeuiiomic ])ur,suits, attciu 
school and study at homo without any satisfactory arrangements of 
light, readiirg and writing matonals, anil academic guidance as his 
parents are often illiterate. It is no wonder that a va.st inajority 
of them dropout. Hven if we have to give the attention to the 
quantitative mipi'ovemont id' their education without going m or 
quality, concerted elloits will have to bo made to take tlie cares o t lo 
students away. A system of groupi-coaching at homo of tribal stu on s 
IS a matter of dire nooossity. Buoli arrangements exist for n a 
examinees apjioaring at puhlio oxaminationa, hut that hardly solves 
tho problem of primary school studontB. Tliis system may ho gi'Von 
a trial at the lowest level, 

In the last decade or so tho aspirations of tho tribal students have 
gone up vci-y high, higher tlianthose of tluinnn-trlbal students Ue o 
various kiiuis ol socio-economic and political changes brought about 
111 the tribal societies But the mc-ans to latisty tliose aspirations have 
been limited. This has led to frustration and discontent. lo 
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pi’osont Hysti'.iii to iiK'i't tlioir Hoi'ial and cultural recjiiire- 

iiioutH, Wliilo tlu'i'c liiiH coUHtdcnihlc diailf^o in all othor aspects of 
tribal lifo, tlu'.sj^iiiton ofcducation is hiilloutmodod DiiloHfj it conforms 
to tlio iiroscntrcqnircmioitu of tliotrlbaUtiidcntH and ia abJo to moot 
tlioir Hocio-mionoinici needs, it is bound to romiiiu more as a means of 
fiitilo niontal itx(>roiso ratluT tlum a harbinger of socio-economic 
1) ('ttcrnioiLt of file tribal peo]ilii, 

A scheme of searching the taltmted tribal students is overdue 
Many talented students have to discontinue their studies duo to 
various socio-eetmoniie compulsic ns The siImme may bo initiated at 
the jirimary stage and noilly brilliant students may he helped in all 
rosjiftclN to continue their studies till they pass the higher secondary 
examination, At this stage cliversificalion of their futine courses may 
be diviidi'd upon according to their a-iititndc and the need of the tribal 
societies, Sonic may lie smit for tenchor training, some for medical 
courses, ,som(' lor training in the modern method,s of agriculture They 
should be givni, alt linaneial and aeadouiic assistance till they complete 
the given course,s with the proviso tliat they will liavo to serve nr tribal 
areas for a siiccilicd number of years This sclieme will have a cbuhlo 
advantage The talents of the hrilliant students could ho gainfully 
dovelopiM alongside mooting tlio gi'oat need of teachers, doctors and 
agricultural ex]iert,s in tlio,so areas, 

I)un to a gmroral lacli of arvaroness the tribal studonts do not liiiow 
what courses are availahlo whore and wliat would ho best in their 
intoro,st. Thus, the need for an educational and vocational guidance 
bureau in tribal areas caxuiot bo overemphasized This would help 
them chooflo their educational course,s and professional careers, 

It may he emphasized that if the suggested steps are tabu many of 
the acute problems of education of the tribal people may bo solved 



Tribal Ashramas and Their Evaluation 


T. B. Nais* 


A tart or my fitady of Tribal Edncation in is prcsontod here 
Tlio first part deals with Vindhya Pradesh and the second wiih Madhya 
Pradesh. Madhya Pradeslr ha.s about (Ki lakb.H tribals out of it.s iutal 
population of 3 CTorea . An Asliiam is a rosidmrtial school meant for 
childron from distant arnas, Conceived by late Thaklcar Bapa, the 
first Ashram was opened in Satna m .Irdy, lO-tO Later on 15 Ashramas 
woro opened by the Harijail iSovak iSnngh and 5 by Bharatiya Adimjati 
Sovak Sangh. In the beginning they woro run by non-official bodies 
but when they wore found deficient in tho proper maintenance of ac¬ 
counts, keeping a strict control on Ashram inmates etc., tho Govern- 
mont took them over in 105'4-56 Thereafter tho number of inmates 
was fixed at 25 up to 5th standard Tho primary education syUalnis 
was adopted and primai'y soliool cortifmato examination uas hold liy 
tho Department of IMucation 

Asliramas for Scheduled Tribo.s are located in Sahdol, Paima, Sidhi, 
Satna, Chattarpur and Tikaiugarh distnots. They arc for boys. Por 
girls, tiro two Aalnamas are located in Sahdol and Sidhi districts 
Aslrramas for Sohedidod Castes boys are located in Datia, Reiva, Chatt- 
arpur and Tilcaragarh districts and for girls in Rowa, Satna and Chattar¬ 
pur. 

The hfo m those A.shramas begins with morning prayer followed by 
30 minutes oxorciso. Tlioroaftor from 9-12 noon clriklron study 
academic sulijoots. After 2 p.m. i.o., after hino]i and rest tJiey learn 
craft, gardening etc, After dinner at 7.30 p m, they are supposed to go 
to bod at 9,30 p,m. Tho daily programme of tlioso Ashramas is very 
tight and the life apjioars like that of a reformatory Children hardly 
got time for their personal hobbies or tastes. Most of those Ashi’amas 
are loaoted on the roadside and tho buildings being rented aro ill-liglit- 
ed and poorly ventilated. In fact both hccause of heavy traffic winch 
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disUttljR their life and poor living conditions it is suggested that these 
Asla'amaa should be located near tribal viUagos and their inmates 
bo provided facilities to visit their famihes on festivals and holidays. 
They shoidd bo spacious and hygionicaJly biult, 

The curriculum of the Asliramas is patterned on Basic education 
which includes (a) Varna Mala (b) Arithmetic, (o) General Science, 
(d) Social Studios, (o) Physical Education (f) Crafts like spinning, 
gardening. Bamboo work etc. The medium of instruction is Hindi 
which is very close to their mother tongue, Baghelkhandi. These 
Ashramas are open to caste-Hiiidus also so that these children do not 
suifer from any complexes. Tins attempt was only a partial-success, 

The inmates are in the age-group 7-13 years Most of them joined 
the.sn institutions directly from homo and had no other educational 
experienco The teachers of these Ashramas on whom the inmates 
depend for guidance are Intermediate or below Most of them are 
merely midcUe pass. They are neither trained nor offered any orienta¬ 
tion programme. Needless to say both are very necessary for their 
success However, teachers giving vocational education are aU trained. 
It may ho remembered that seven of these institutions are more for 
giving vocational education than theoretical training They are 
located in Sahdol, Ohattarpur, Tikamgarh and Punna districts. The 
purpose of these Ashramas is to both educate and' make children self- 
reliant. It has been observed that m vocational Ashramas children 
are young and do not know how to handle the tools and implements 
provided to tliem It is suggofited that vocational education should 
start when children are mature enough for this training and that diffi¬ 
cult crafts should not be introduced at this stage. The tools used for 
training should be close to their actual life situations. Eor instance,' 
those tribals use axe as the only instrument for making things. But 
in Ashramas they are given all .sorts of tools which are unknown to them 
The teachers should therefore familiarize themselves with tribal tools 
and teach them their uses 

For girls, subjects hko doll making, toy making, glas.s level work 
and woav ing ho introduced in the elementary classes They may also he 
oxpo.sod to homo science subjects hko sowing, knitting, carving etc 
Vocational education shotdd start from the middle school .stage on¬ 
wards 

In the Madhya Bharat region the tribal welfare department is 
rumung 33 Ashramas in 12 districts. The districts are : Batlam, Hosha- 
ngabad, Ujjain, Morena, E Nimar, Bhind, Shivpuri, Shajapur, Seoui, 
Sehore, Guna and JhabUa. The activities in these Ashramas and Com¬ 
munity welfare centres are for boys and girls, and adults and pertain to 
carpentary, brick and tile making, poultry farming, Ayurvedic work, 
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ijiali'niity rent*'* mi'l M'U'rinary Ih'.j-lim-nt. 

'1U»* lil<* in thi^ A^inrtu ciuK' invl ci-n1 hviic^ npt,o 10 p.in, 

wlijcili in‘'Su(l(‘fi pniycr. < h'lminj? cl Aulii'ain. humIs. htudy and 

j'iMUt'-i. I'lduiriUi*. lUU stdicdtilc i'.-- uiO Otllimcd t^lricUy, 

it )■< JKd vi'ry lidroH',- When intdrvidncil 11u« I’lindTcn nliowod 
tht'ir luvt' l<ir tliiH wdu'flviU' uh il. Imd lit>('t.nK* irt tJudv ]ifo 
juitldm. Tiu* JUK'd fur rnstnudurimi'and nmililyhi^!; UiIh'^I' licdnk'for 
I’llul children In in t'Vcr reiiuunn unfidldlcd 

Tlie Mijiein i'^rij's have to dn llii-ir pili afCdidi}!^ li> pre*-! riptiom of 
lh(‘ department, 'fhe schemeK meant, ler the nell'.u'e of tlui Trihal 
f'ommunitie.s shduhl Ih' implemented accerdmi' tn the needs of the 
local people, Thi.s is, hnnever. seldom dem-. 'feaihinj^ llu iii smh crafts 
nhieli have mi hieal iimihet i.s useless Ninnher id sehemcs lia^ e failed 
hi*e,tus(* they did nut follun this simple iirineiple nf need. 

Ih'iiyer^ s\tnjf ijv SarisKvit, though mnsieal, are !.!;cnerally repeated 
nitlumt. undei'st.andnij'. 'l’«i renusly Ihi. a I'eu prayers li.ue hern 
]iri‘iiar(>d liy our eultural Field < )r('aniM‘i, 'I'lie tln'ine., ut (liese prayers 
are seenhu'iMU, fraternity, uationaliaii ete, Isume ot tliem have 
heeii Immmed Irom Aslimiu Bhajiinaah 'I’he eliildven slunild la* free 
to put. ou any dress, Normally (lie dre.sH lliey put i-n i' not dilferi'nli 
from the dress rif otUtu eliildren in the loealily, 'flu- leaelaas oi these 
Ashramas wished tUe.Hiiehildri'n to put on a uniform to piw them aiyiinV. 
dfi mrpH. A.s tliis uniform is (,;iven Iree, iiarents also do not ohjr-rt,. 
The only oli,|eel,i(in is that iC these eliildren pi't. iireie.tomed to (his uni¬ 
form tliey nill find it dillhadt to livo in (Iieir eommunity alter they 
comidel.o their cdueation 'It is, therefore, suppe.sted that the dre.ss of 
these children shoidd not he iiroserihed. 'I’hey .should he allowed to 
wear tlieir coiumunity dre.s.s, vIk., Kahza and Dhoti 

Itha.slmenrepeate.dly supf'estial that this education slundd not com- 
jilcdely alienate iilnldren from their own ])eoplo, 't’he change should ho 
slow and not ahnpit. Tlie Dhehar Commi.s.sion had .supgisstod that the 
ivtmosphero of the school should he kept trihal hy its stnielure and de¬ 
coration done on Irihal lines. The children shouhUie taught uhout the 
hirds, poojile, vogot.ation of tho locality, 'flicy have giivdually to come 
up to tho natioital standards. 

The children in the,so instritutious have hcc'n found to fail m their 
tcrnunal oxaminatunrH, Tho reason givim is trheir sudden ujirooting 
from their homo environment. It is, therefore, suggested that the 
A.shramas should form a link hetvr'oen trihal home and the larger com* 
munity. There should ho no ahruiit change dislocating thoir life patt¬ 
erns, Therefore,thoconcoiitof conmiunityHchoolhc dGvclo]ied. Hero 
tho cluldrcn slioidd ho trained to hccome useful memhers of society. 
Tor instance, by training them in. poultry farming these children can 
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roinlor iiKofiil hM’vuio to tlioir coimnujuty Bawio crlucation ayllakts 
hIiouM he IViunod fijicl toiiboolcH Avi'iitoii iji tlioir own language An 
tlioHo eliilclivn liiwo to 1)0 brought xtp to national BtancUrcls there Hhoiiid 
bo no Hpooial HylJabuHpi'oHoribcd for thorn This ia thecoinraon o])iiiion 
of the Roiinkii Roy Coininittoc, Elwin Comniittco and Rhobar 
CojiiimMuion Tlio oluldren should go to those tribal villages and learn 
and Jive ilinr bio Thi.s will iiiiiko their chaiigo gradual and they wiU 
thui) not lone their footing in tlicir connminity, 

T HUggost a feir do’s and dont’s for the teachers and oflicors of the 
Tribal WoUiire Department 

(a) li’ortlio improvement of teacher community relationship form 
PTAa, hold regular meetings, adopt a village, and a])()roMato 
tribal onltuie. 

(b) Keeji tlio aobool building neat and tidy tScliool should be 
made the centre of the community. Wall decoration depicting 
tribal themes, games and gardening be encouraged 

(c) Discipline of the oluldren can bo maintained by introducing 
only those conduct rules xvliich do not contradict their 
customs. Teachers should also follow these rules. 

(d) Teach eluldccn through their dialect and tlnoUgh examples from 
tboir tribal life. 

(e) lb ly.s and girls slioud bo given freedom within local frame-work, 
They should be allow'cd various games and sports and the 
recreational programmes .should be based on, local culture, 

(f) The department of Tribal Welfare should organise orientation 
cour.sc.s for their teachers. These toaclicr.s sliould also bo 
trained Such tcaeliers should bo given peroferonce xvlio knoiv 
local mores and tribal dialects Cumulative records bo maintain¬ 
ed. 

Tbe (ibildron slumlcl be made to love thoh own culture and also 
the Indian people as a xvliole Thus can they be nationally integrated, 



